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Gangational Announgem' ts 


CAMBRIDGE AND NEW-YORK OITY, 
May or June, 1877. 
For information address SECRETARY FOR WOMAN’S 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, No. 94 Chestnut Street, 
Boston, Mass.; or Secretary of Local Committee, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 80d 


Examination for Admission 
Boston Normal School. 


BOSTON, MASS., AUGUST 12, 1876. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Three courses of study, af years : 
Latin-Scientific, and Scientific. Examination for admission 
on the first day of Fall term, Thursday, Sept. s4th. For 
catalogues, or further information, address 
79h CYRUS D. FOSS, D.D., President. 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 

ELMER H. CAPEN, Prest. COLLEGE HILL, MASS. 
Offers superior inducements to young men seeking a thor- 
ough Classical or Scientific etiucation. Its location (within 
four miles of Boston by rail) unites the + influences 

Ex moderate. iberal 


1 The usual Academic course of four years for the degree 


There will be an examination of candidates for admission | .¢ 4. 


to the Boston Normal School at the School House on Dart- 
mouth Street, on Friday, September Sth, 1876, at 
10 o'clock A. M. Candidates who are not graduates of the 


A course of four years for the 
B. Ph. (The same as !., with Modern Languages and 

ive work in the place of Greek.) 

Ill. An Engineer ing course of three years for the degree 


Boston High Schools must pass an examination in the ordi-| of C. E. 


nary High School studies, and must present evidence of 
L. DUNTON, 
Head Master. 


High Schools of Boston. 


The examination for admission to the High Schools of ap- 
plicants who are not graduates of the Grammar Schools will 
take place September 4th and 5th, 1876, commenc- 
ing at 8:30 A. M. each day. Candidates will be examined at 
the High School they propose to attend, and they must pre- 
sent certificates of character from the Principals of the schools 
they last attended, and must pass a satisfactory examination 
in Reading, Writing, Spelling, Grammar, Geography, Arith- 
metic, and History and Constitution of the United States. 

GEO. A. SMITH, 


80 a (1) Secretary of School Committee. 
Advanced Instruction 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


In September next we shall open two courses of instruc- 
tion,—one Literary, the other Scientific,—for the benefit of 
the graduates of High Schools, who do not propose to enter 
College, as well as for adults of both sexes, who desire to 
spend a year in study. 

A circular containing particulars will be sent on appli- 


cation to 
77 tf CUSHINGS & LADD. 


Woman's Medical College 


or 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Twenty-seventh Winter Session will open on Thurs- 
day, Oct. 5, 1876, in the commodious new college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hospital, the 
Pennsylvania, Wills’s, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, and 
Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of material) to 
all matriculants of the year. 

Address RACHEL L. BODLEY, ‘A.M., Dean, 


North College Avenue and Twenty-first Street, | s 


7™ Puitaperpnia, Pa. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


MISS GARLAND & MISS WESTON’S KINDER- 
GARTEN NORMAL CLASS will begin on Monday, 


October 30. A thorough English education, gen- 
eral culture, and ability to sing, are essential » en 
in tmber of students limited. None received after the class 
is formed. Address, 
801 4 98 CHESTNUT ST., BOSTON. 


Boston University School of Oratory. 


IV. A Theological course 
graduates—four years for the degree 
Examinations for admission a2d and 
For Catalogue or additional 
Pror. CHARLES E. FAY 
College Hill, 
FRENCH NORMAL SOHOOL, 
Onder the direction of L. SAUVEUR, PA.D., LL.D., 
author of Causeries aves mes Eldves, Entretiens 
sur la Grammaire, etc. 


It will be opened at Plymouth, N. H., July s8th, and 
close August 24th. 

Teachers and Professors only will be admitted. The 
object is to familiarize them with the French language, and 
the new method of teaching. 

Diplomas will be given to those present during the whole 
course. 

For a programme of the Institution, address 

Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 

70 tf Commonwealth Hotel, Boston. 


Elocution during Centennial. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL of ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


For n, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
Oratory, as well as to Vocal and Recitation. 

Chartered March,’ 1875. Grants Diplomas. Both sexes ad- 


mitted. Boring Gams opened April 24; Summer term opens 
Send 
2 EMAKER, A.M., Principal. 


Bowd. Coll. Summer School of Science, 


For Teachers and others, of both sexes, desiring a practical 
familiarity with Botany, Chemistry, and Mineral- 
July 17th: extends six Address Prof. 


Camacuazt, Ph D., Brunswick, Me. 53 


The Elocutionist’s Manual 


For 1876, comyprteiang the latest popular Recitations and Dia- 


1876. 
pages. paid on rece? 35 cen 
NATIONAL E.ocuTion AND ORATORY, 
an 1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISS C. S. COLBY, Teacher of 
Voice gives especial 
tion to defective spect. References :—Professors Jas. 


S Baxter, aculty of School of ° 
ene for teachers n ration 


est S street, Boston. 


YOUR NAME IN GOLD on 50 
can | peasy cents; 15 for ro cents: so Granite 
e 
11 Paine Street, Providence, R. I. 
BOOK SLATE. These <celebra- 


el the last Six Years by the 


25 Sn 
(x 


LEWIS B. MONROE, 18 


CHOOLS. Books 
(staple). N. Y. ILICATE 
BOOK SLATE CO., 1g Fulton Street, cerner of Church. 


DIRECTORY 
To the Leading Colleges, Professional and College 
Preparatory Schools, Academies, &c. 


aS COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. The 


A ak h, 18 In sities 
t ties and resources, 
fitet_ Scientific, 
Bibli —A Rav. Bucsre, 
D.D., 
B Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, Dr. 
Patren. 52 
ELOIT COLLEGE, Beloit, Wisconsin. For cata- 
logue address President A. L. Carin. 


Brown UNIVERSITY, (Providence, R. I.) Com- 
mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session 
Sept. rsth. For catalogues apply to Rev. Wm. Dovetas. 


ARLETON COLLEG Ment PW. Minn. Open te 
C both eames. Addrore the Presiden dent, J. Strona, 


DEvURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo., bes both sexes ; 
Classical, Scientific, and Norma! ceurses of study; ex- 
penses moderate ; climate unrivaled. 32m 


dress the President, A. D. D.D.. ‘LL.D. 


OWA COLLEGE rinnell, Iowa. For ca‘ ete. 
I * address the Gsorce F. Mascoun, D. 


COLL AGRICULE 
COLL ce) NEER 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENC 
COLLEGE OF LITERATURE & ARTS, 
Kk COLLEGE, Tilinois., For cat- 
alogues or further in dress 
25m Bateman, Pres’t. 


AFAYETTE COLLESE. Easton, Penn. For cata- 
L logue, etc., address Prof. R. B. Youncman. 


DLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, C. B. Hucpsrrt. 


Ohio. For cata- 


COLLEGE, M 


logue, etc., address tl the I. W. AnpRews. 
pF address C. Prest. 
Coll. of and Science —Prot. D. B right, Dean. 


vege Technolo, Prof. O. Marcy 
College of Liter. and Mare, M. "Soule, 
ollege of Ti rrett Bi nstitute ev. 
Co of Cor I ) — Rev. H. 


College 4 Medicine — 
M., Des 


‘reparatory School — Rev. H. 


RoecHESTER UNIVERSITY, N.Y. For 
catalogue, etc., address the President, M. B. ANDERSON. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, 
This University has now the followi in 
operation: College of Liberal Arts—E. aven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—¥. Hyde, M.D., 
ous. College of Fine Arts—G. F. ort, A.M., Dean, 
Extra classes in Geology, etc., are organized in the ‘months 
of February and March, which may be attended by special 
students. Also, a Normal Institute in Dra ‘aintin 
and the Th of Fine Arts, especially designed for Te: 
ers in the Public Schools, durin | vaca- 
tion, in July and Au ether informa- 
tion, apply to E. O. “Ha 56 


CENTENARY COLLEGE, Indianola, 
lowa. (Law Department at Des Moines. — cata- 
logue, address the President, Avex. Burns, D. 


COLLEGE, College Hill, 7 miles 


SCIENTIFIC SCHOOLS. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLY- 
Address D. H. Cocnran, LL.D Brooklyn, N. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL —Sceptifc 


Therough course, practice, Addrese Prof. 
C. Srauev, Schenectady, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


For for 1 7 address Samus. Kwes- 
LAND, Secretary, Bosto: 16 az 


ARDEE SCHOOL —Scientific 
of Lafayette Coll., Easton,Pa. Address T. Green, LL. 


of Civil Engineering, Address Prof. Cuas. 


Troy, N. Y. 


HEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL of Yale 
College. Address Prof. G. J. Brusu, New Haven. Ct. 


ents ass. Inst. echnology, and other Scien- 
tific Schools. L. S. Bursanx, Prin. 


wens CESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. Tuomrson, Worcester, Mass. 


FEMALE COLLEGES AND INSTITUTES. 


GANNETT INSTITUTE, Boston, Mass. 
For Young 
Send for catalogue to Rev. Geo. Gannett, Princ. 5122 


SEMINARY ror YOUNG WOMEN, 
—— Mass. A home School of excellent advan- 
tages. Address C. Bracpon, Principal. 4622 


NEW SALEM ACADEMY, New Salem, Mass. For 
ladies and gentlemen. F. E. Stratton, A.M., Princ. 

APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 

location and grounds. Literary Principal artistic advantages 


superior. Rey. C. V. Spar, Princi 
READ INSTITUTE, for Mask Ladies, 
Confessedly WORCESTEE, aries fog oung 
n one of ¢ seminaries for ladi 
New England. Send for catalogue. ‘Address Prof. 
Greens, Princi 


(on th INSTITUTE for Youn 
Wer (on the Hudson), Rockland NY 
/ETSELL, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. (until ‘Sept 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, W 
N. H. the States j 
Hiram Orcutt, A. 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE i ~2 for special 
students in advanced classes in C ly by 
letter to Miss Apa L. Howarp, Presided ass. 


EST END INSTITU 
for young ladies. Mrs. S. 
Haven, Conn. Send for circular. 


PREPARA TORY SCHOOLS & ACADEMIES. 


ADAMS ACADEMY, Qui Mass. Founded by 
Prest. John Adams. et for College in the 
most thorough manner. Address W. Dimmock, LL.D. 


URR & BURTON SEMINARY, Manchester, me. 


a Classical and English School for and Gentle- 
men. Fine me for the Address 
H. H. Suaw, Principal. 

BARRE ae a Classical and Scientific School. 

J. S. Srauipine, Principal, Barre, Vt. 32 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. Established 182 
over 600 Y Men for College. 
W.S. SmyTx, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


Boston). E. H. Caren, President. 
particulars, address Prof. Cuas. E. Fay, oe 25 


IV. OF VERMONT, and State Agricult’! College, 
Burlington, Vt. Departments : — Classical, Chemical, 
Engineering, Agricultural, Medical. M. H. BucKHAM, Pres, 


- OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. For 
containing of study in ts of 
apply to to C. J. LL.D., or 

Prof J. Lasey, D., of Faculty of Science. 


and Scientific. Rev. Conan D. Foss, D.D., President. 


ALE COLLEGE, New Haven, Conn. Forcatalogues 
Y and information address the Secretary. 


THEOLOGICAL 
land, Cal. in August, and ¢ 
Address Prot. J. A. 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 
] ITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, Medical 


in May. 
Bawtow 


announcement te Dr. R. E. 


Oak- | Mowry & Gorr, 


HAUNCY-HALE SCHOOL, 2 


The different departmen P ‘atory, 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes "thom three to 
twenty-one of Gener D of age. Special students received in ail 
sections of Department. 


ACADEMY, Frazklin, Mass. First-class 
Rev for bathe Opens Sept. 5, 1876. Address 
Weston, D.D., Principal. 77h 


modern appliances, including apparatus, , Gym- 
teachers. _ instruction. For catalogue address 
ncipals. 63 zz 
RIENDS ACADEMY, New Mass. For 
F both sexes. Boys fitted for the Bader dy Mass scien- 
tific schools. Of a class of five sent last year to Harvard, 
four were admitted, not only without conditions, but with 
honors.”’ examinations, and Te 
Fall term begins Sept. 4 For catalogues, address Joun 
Principal 


OWLAND SCHOOL, U Springs, N. Y. F 
Young Ladies. For address RB Howts tip, 


(Continued on next page.) 
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ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. | NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Provi- 
| | __| _ 
| 


ii 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


SEMINARY, 
AND CLASSICAL 


Reopens SEPTEMBER 13, 1876. 


Address till Sept. 1,— 
Anne J. Stone, 69 Livingstone St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Cornetia KNow.ns,297 Myrtle Ave., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Mariana B. Stans, Fall River, Mass. 
Applications received after Sept. 1, at the Seminary, 
5 tf 235 Washington Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


ACADEMY. 


1794 
of placing 


ivell at $2 
recei by a 


sirous 
informa- 


For or additional 
tion address the Preceptor, W. Aue, 
Brunswick, Maine. 
Berkshire County, Established in 1842. Pre 
pares Boys fer College or for the Scientific School. For 
catalogues address Buny. Mirus A.M., Principal. 


& COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 

Adams, N.Y. Classical and Scientific. For catalogue 

address Atsert B. Wartxins, Ph. D. 
IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worces- 
ter, Mass. C. B. Mercarr, Superintendent. 56 


Conn. 
Address Capt. J. K. Bucxiyn, A. 62 

W-BRITAIN NN. ARE tr Young 


T. JOHNSBURY ye St. 

has advantages for sna Seca ian 

ing. A to H. T. tages for Cassa 

Ss Mass. For particulars address M.C Srxsars, A.M. 

W MrrLrs HOME SCHOOL for Deaf Mutes. 
Teaches Articulation and Lip~ Reading. Address, 

Z. C. Mystic River, Conn. tf 

w= NEWTON and Class. School. 
Address N. T. Atuzn, West Newton, Mass. 5122 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
CONNEOTNEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


CASTINE, MAINE. 
For particulars address G. F. Fiercuer, Principal. 


28 Scnoot St., BOSTON. 
,Smrru, Director 
Fer circulars address the Curator, at the School. 5622 
ASSACHUSETTS 
STATE SCHOOL, ~ 


WorcasTER. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FARMINGTON, MAINE. 


The Fall term will begin on Tuesday, August 29. Tuition 
free. For further information, or for catalogues, address the 
Principal, C. C. Rounps. 5c 


S™4T NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
The next term will begin 


. Address 
oss LEN HYDE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCH 
For Both Sexes. MASS. 


For catalogues address the Princi G. Bovpsen, A.M. 
For catalogues address D. B. Hacar, Ph.D. 
W. Dicxrnson, Principal. 


NORMAL MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 
A sea-side music ee for Teachers and Pupils, com- 


Greenwich, R.I. Send for circu- 
TOURTER. Mone Hall, Boston 69 


N. E. Journal of Education 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


PUBLISHERS OF oO 


GREENLEAF’S 


Comprehensive Series of Arithmetics, 
New Primary Arithmetic, - 
New Elementary or New Intellectual, 
And New Practical Arithmetic. 


This Series is the cheapest in price, best bound, 
best graded, and presents the best topical ar- 
rangement, besides being the most clear and concise in 
definitions and rules. 

: They are free from all obsolete and useless matter, and | | 
contain a large amount of new, useful, and practical work. 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Practical Arithmetic, 
GREENLEAF’S 


New Elementary Algebra, 


GREENLEAF’S 
New Elementary Geometry, 


Form a complete course for High and Normal Schools, 


of these books in the leading Schools of 
S the Union is a sufficient endorse- 


PARKER'S 
Progressive Exercises 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


A New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Prof. 
James H. Hamitton. Complete Course in 


one book. 12mo, 240 pp. 
This work has been recently introduced into the Schools 
of Bangor, Lewiston, 
Newton, 
Danvers, Ww 
St. Johnsbury, Brattleboro, 
Bradford, Bennin, 
Providence, ‘ Bristol, 
Barrington, Pawtucket, 
Woonsecket, Hartford, 
Enfield, Albany, 
Newark, 
Trenton, Atlanta, 


and a large number of small towns and cities throughout the 
Eastern and Middle States. 


Teachers and School Officers 


Contemplating a change in text-books are respectfully invited 
to send for catalogue of our publications, and when n Boston 
are cordially invited to call on us. 

Specimen copies for examination will be sent at one-half 
the retail prices. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 0O., 
86 Bromfield St., 


Special Notices, per line by count, each insertion...... 30 
ys BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
For circulars ‘and information, F. B. Snow. 


E. & RITCHIE & SONS, 
BOSTON, MASS., 
Manufacturers of 


Philosophical Instruments & Apparatus 


fer the practical illustration of the Sci have 
lately made a GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 
Their catalogue contains letters in iileoeia received 
from some of the most distinguished Professors of Physics 
from all sections ef the country. 

E article will be warranted to be as ted in 
the descripsio so gped- matetinls, and theseughly well 


IMPROVED INDUCTION COILS, 


REDUCED PRICE. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of School Apparatus,— 
Illustrated,—will be sent gratis on application. This cata- 
e, oeigned particularly to meet the requirements of 
udes many pieces of late aad improved construc- 
aon Several sets tans been added to assist in the selecti 
including our Boston School Set,— arranged for, a 
adopted by the BOSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


Ritchie’s Catalogue of Philosophical A 
ratus, [llustrated, sent on application— 15 cts. anal 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS have been a ents 
by J. Brownine of London, and Kanic 
manofacturers of Optical and Acoustic Instruments, 
and receive orders from Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing for importation, at manufacturers’ prices, free of duty. 


(When writing, please mention this journal. } 79 


MOISTURE PROOF 
TABLET SLATES! 


(For Slate Pencil Use in the School Room.) 

These Slates are fast super seding all imitations of S 
even the stone slate itself, which has so long been Sa gong 
The parentage these Slates over all other imitations 
are great importance. They are imitatie: 
water and the vorace bu which slates in schools are subjected, 
wthens the being injured, besides being Light, 
ith the cheapness, cannot fail 
wi to t 
all the schools. 
mind, that school furni- 
as den ing etc. using Slate 
Tablet thi a cannot occur, the covers betng covered 

with a prepared flock, and are like velvet in finish, and 

fectly noiseless. We have sold many thousands of 
a0 regards wear and use.” The presen o 
wear and use. The fron son ot 


Frage, brings it wit in the means of every chil 

pend a list of sizes and prices of our Moisture Proof Sla Slates: 
“ 


schools. Sample copies will be furnished | - 
receipt of the price ve we against each size. 
AMERICAN TABLET MANUP’G CoO., 


70 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OVER 200,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
ERASABLE SPELLING 


Composition or Dictation 
Exercise Tablet, 
(For Lead Pencil Use.) Sise 6 by 8 Inches. 


One side of this Tablet is arranged for the pupil 
> 


columns for number of errors. 
twenty-two spaces, ruled for Cenpesien a Dictation Ex- 
ercises, making it and useful tablet for 


times. 

t of the retail 
t will be made. 
American ‘Tablet M’f’g Co., 
70 Washington St., BOSTON 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS 
INCLUDING 

Air Pumps; Electrical, Holtz, and Dielectric Ma- 

chines; Inductive Coils, Geissler Tubes, Mag- 

netic Apparatus, Galvanic Batteries, Koenig's 

Acoustic Apparatus; Browning’s, Desaga’s, and 
Spectroscopes ; 


prices. 
SPECIALTY of SETS OF APPARATUS for Common 
and Grammar Schools, including the *‘ Boston School Set.’’ 
Priced and Illustrated Catalogue of 160 pages sent by mail 
to any address for 10 cents. 
JESSE S. CHEYNEY, 
Successor to Jas. W Queen & Co. in the Educational Dept. 


Mutual Life Ins. 


OF NEW YORK. 


WINSTON, President. 
R. A. MCCURDY, Vice-Pres’t. 


Assets, $80,000,000. 


Statement of Policy No. 18/9, for $5,000, 
issued Oct. 15, 1845, on the Life of 


BENJAMIN F. NOURSE, 


OF THE FIRM 


NOURSE, DABNEY & CO., 


Cotton Brokers, 
NO. 18 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON. 


Amount of Policy $5,000.00 
Dividend Additions in Thirty Years....-...... 6,099.15 
Amount of Policy and additions ............. 


31 Premiums paid, atah, $3,580. 


Compound interest at 6 per cent.... unr 9,794.63 
Excess of Insurance over Premiums paid with 

compound $1,304.52 
The Cash dividend has 


since 1866, and in 18 105.70, 
in 1875 it was 
or $40.20 more than the Premium. 


Have 300 Policies self-sustaining in Boston. 


AMOS D. SMITH, 84, Geert) 


Room 18, Sears Building, BOSTON. 


“ Pay as you go; get what you buy; stop when 
you choose.” 


Common Sense and Fair Play 
in Life Assurance. 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined the 
NEW PLANS devised by Suerrarp Homans, 
Actuary, for THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
Life Assurance Society. 

This Society separates the Insurance Part of the Pre- 
mium from the Reserve or Deposit Part, which latter is 
held merely for accumulation. 

This Society recognises the Poliuy-holder as owner of 
the Reserve. 

This Society, therefore, will either issue Policies on the 
payment of uniform annual premiums, gwaranteeing a speci- 
fied surrender value for every year in cash; or it will fur- 
nish the PROTECTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE at 
actual current cost for death claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of any 
year without further medical examination. 

These plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and State 
Commissioners, and also by the “ Society for the Promotion 
of Life Insurance among Clergymen,” James Brown, 
President ; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 

For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


THE PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
Western Union Building, New York City. 
Guaranty Cash Capital $125,000, invested 
in United States 5-20 Bonds. 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


Branch Office, 22 Water St., Boston. 
anager. 


S. P. WARDWELL, M 


SILICATE. 


Ve 


Easy to Erase, 


It is easily applied mary t brush, 


BOSTON. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 

(Care of Baker, Pratt & Co.) . 
142 and 144 Grand St., New York. 18 


yim 1 and 3 Bond 8&t., New York, 


191 Fulton, corner Church Sts., N. ¥. 


NEW-ENGLAND $¥OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
ik. d 
G Commercial College. Rev. F. D. Buaxzsiezs, A. M., 
_ Providence, R. I. The most se institution ol | 
ening © Go State. Send ro cts. catalogue. Address 
W. W. Warwer, Principal. 3438 
its ts 
study. Apply to M. HensHaw, Principal. 
nearly every 
ment of their merits. 
; The Fall term opens on Monday, September 4, 1876, 
at 2:00 o’clk. P. M., at which time a new class will begin the ————— 
two years course of study. 
be at least sixteen years of age, and must ~~ 4b, 
pose of teaching of Connecticut. ‘or 
catalogue, address, tai 
27 L nN. CARLETON, Principal. 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
HAMPTON Normal and Agricultural Inst., IN 
Hampton, Va. For the training of Teachers for the 
colored race. "Address L. C. 667 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, | 
rse for s classes of students. for Circular 
= lence, RE 
STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
Ss UL ee proof composition, and can be written upon and erased 
Ab 
BLACK BOARDS 
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| APTIN 
— Polariscope and Objects; Microscopes for Botanists 3. 
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AUGUST. 


Silence again. The glorious symphony 
Hath need of pause and interval of peace. 
Some subtle signal bids all sweet sounds cease, 
Save hum of insects’ aimless industry. 
Pathetic, summer seeks by blazonry 
Of color to conceal her swift decrease. 
Weak subterfuge! Each mocking day doth fleece 
A blossom and lay bare her poverty. 
Poor, middle-aged summer! Vain this show! 
Whole fields of golden-rod cannot offset 
One meadow with a single violet ; 
And well the singing thrush and lily know, 
Spite of all artifice which her regret 
Can deck in splendid guise, their time to go! 
—H. H., in August Atlantic. 


ISOLATION. 

We walk alone through all | life’s various ways, " 
Through light and darkness, sorrow, joy, ay change ; 
And greeting each to each, through passing days, 

Still we are strange. 
We help our dear ones with a firm, strong grasp ;” 
We hear their voices, look into their eyes ; 
And yet betwixt us in that clinging clasp 

A distance lies. 
We cannot énow their hearts, howe’er we may 
Mingle thought, aspiration, hope, and prayer ; 
We cannot reach t and in vain essay 

To enter there. 
Still, in each heart of hearts a hidden deep. 
Lies, never fathomed by its dearest, best ; 
With closest care our purest thoughts we ‘keep, 

And tenderest. 
But, blessed thought! we shall not always so 
In darkness and in sadness walk alone ; 
There comes a glorious day when we shall know 

As we are known. 

—Elinor Gray, in August Atlantic. 


Midsummer Flowers. 


BY S. P. BARTLETT. 


The most brilliant shrub that adorns our woods in 
all the year bursts into magnificent bloom with the glow 
of the summer solstice. This is the Kalmia /a#fo/ia, 
American laurel, named in honor of its discoverer 
Kalm, who must have found its elegant shrubs in all 
their pristine luxuriance upon our mountain-sides, which 
best they love, at least a hundred years ago ; for he is 
said to have carried it back with him to Europe, to de- 
light the heart of Linnzeus, his great teacher, who died 
in 1778. Its beautiful branches of shining coriaceous 
leaves, as fair and lustrous as those of the orange tree, 
are crowned with large corymbs of coral-like cups in 
exceeding profusion. Indeed they fill the bosom of the 
shrub with such a wonder of bloom that the long-pet- 
ioled ovate leaves yield gracefully away, until the floral 
treasure it upbears is one perfect bouquet, of which 
each little branchlet we may break, is a complete speci- 
men. The corollas are white, more or less deeply 
tinged with rose, monopetalous, five parted ; and the 
ten elastic stamens diverging from the throat, are curi- 
ously confined by their anthers in ten little cavities of 
the corolla, which they by this means hold contracted 


until the flower reaches niaturity, when the anthers sud- 
denly spring from their confinement and scatter the 


ticulate leaves ; this terminates in the splendid raceme 
of velvety scarlet flowers, each a long tube, with five 


pollen-grains to fertilize the flowers within reach.|spreading segments, the three lower broadest. The 


The blossom then expanded, shows us a tube longer 
than the calyx, and a spreading, concave border, with 
ten depressions beneath, and divided irfto five seg- 
ments at the top. These give ita scalloped contour, 
and suggest its urn-form similitude. The hue and del- 
icately corrugated texture of bud and flower are quite 
coral-like in beauty and singularity. We must admit 
this fair and lovely shrub is of a poisonous nature, and 
has no fragrance. It is a relative of the magnificent 
Rhododendrons of which such admirable collections are 
now choicely made, and which have their representa- 
tives in Nérth America, Siberia, Europe, and the west- 
ern part of Asia. It belongs to the natural order Ericz 
(from Zreiko, easily broken), the Heath family : beauti- 
ful specimens of which are the African-Cape Heaths of 
green-house cultivation. 

The little stretch of woodlands graced by our Amer- 
ican laurel,—and I know of no other locality within 
many miles where it lives perenially, superb in foliage, 
—will furnish us with other pleasant summer studies. 
Here is the graceful Clematis, from 4/ema, a tendril, 
winding its petiole or leaf-bearing stems about near 
branches for support ; climbing out to festoon the way- 
side, and drape rock, shrub, and bar-way, with unmeas- 
ured ells of vine. In a pretty, old-fashioned sitting 
room I once saw a pitcher of Clematis standing upon 
the black-figured fire-frame, and from this, the” green 
and white “wreathy spires” were carried in curling 
festoons about pictures and windows, bookcase and 
buffet of china, even to hang from the famous deer- 
antlers above the doorway. I stood beneath and thought 
how fitting its common name of “Traveler’s joy” 
seemed in that sweet old room ; and as the breeze stole 
in, the verse of some old-time poet came also, thus : 


later summer’s fragrant breath 
Clematis’ feathery garlands dance, 
And graceful here her fillet weaves.” 


The slender stem gives off at intervals a pair of ~oppo- 
site petioles ; these singularly answer the purpose of 
tendrils, and each bears three heart-shaped, sub-lobate, 
angular leafets, variously notched. . It is flowered in 
cymes of white, which give place to the very ornamental 
deeply-fringed seeds. The cultivated varieties of the 
Clematis are also beautiful ; among them, the blue is 
very lovely. 

So woodland sweet that its wild name is best, the 
Honeysuckle, Azalea viscosa, must now attract us to its 
spreading tubular clusters of fair and delicate flowers, 
with their long stamens and pistil light as spun glass, 
reaching from the scented viscid blossom. ‘The glab- 
rous, one-hued leaves are crowded thickly about the 
sweet umbel-like corymbs in all sizes of growth, but 
uniform in bright green. The flowers are quite pink in 
some situations. Like the Laurel it has exotic relatives 
of fine culture and fine varieties, but we would not part 


stamens are longer than the corolla, and incurved at 
top. This princess of her race, cultivated and prized 
in Europe, free-born here as a Pocahontas, flashes 
her color by shrubby water-courses, contrasting exqui- 
sitely with wild flowers of delicate hue, and different 
structure and grouping. The hedgerow above, bends 
thickly in leaf and blossom. Its roses still linger, 
deeply pink and sweet, the Alder’s creamy umbel fret- 
ting its lace-work over their blush, and spears of Spirea, 
meadow-sweet, piercing with white and purple feather 
many an interstice of consenting foliage. The nod- 
ding Lily, Lilium canadense, rears her showy reflexed 
bells of orange spotted with brown, upon tall, lithe 
stalks four or five feet in height, adorned with long- 
lance-linear leaves, in distant whorls. Its smutty an- 
thers are no terror to little gathering hands and caress- 
ing faces, albeit the dark pollen paints with no uncer- 
tain stripe. I never sawa child who could be taught the 
belief that a flower was not made to be smelled as much 
as to be possessed of. Here is the dear old Sweet Brier, 
Rosa rubiginosa, wild as could be wished. “Eglantine 
is a charming name, beloved by the poets; correct it 
aiguille, and see how the prickly rose won its name,” 
some one writes. I always think, in its delicious smell, 
of Miss Bronté’s likening it to the mingled scent of 
apples and spice. A pleasant poetic floral collection, 
Flora’s Lexicon, gives it the good scientific name of R. 
suavolens, which surely means its agreeable perfume of 
leaf and flower, Who does not keep Brainard’s lovely 
lines from childhood in his heart, as summers come and 
go, and still the Sweet Brier stays: 
“T love it, for it takes its untouched stand 
Not in the vase that sculptors decorate ; 
Its sweetness all is of my native land; 
-And e’en its fragrant leaf has not its mate 
Among the perfume which the rich and great 
Buy from the odors of the spicy East.” 

The delicate and familiar Impatiens, ladies’ eardrop 
or jewel-weed, loving these moist shades, brings, us 
back to class Pentandria by her hanging yellow drops, 
pricked with dots of crimson, ready wrought for little 
maiden’s ears, so as no artificer in gold and jewels could 
imitate. “/mpatiens noli tangere /” its warning is also a 
challenge to touch the curious green semi-transparent 
capsules so plentifully hung from slender footstalks to the 
jointed succulent stems. These long, little seed-vessels 
burst their cells at the slightest pressure with a spiral 
spring, and scatter the seeds in a way delightful to the 
heart of every country child. The leaves are very soft 
and thin, of a peculiarly deep bluish shade of green, 
very easily wilted. They are sparingly dentate, and 
mucronate, if so delicate a leaf could be said to be. 
The garden Balsam is its cousin, and queens many kin- 
dred characteristics. 

Here are Ferns in their prime, all fruited with ra- 


with our own summer woodland shrub for any substitute. |cemes of richest brown amid their “ pure leaves,” as 
The Azalea opens to us class Fifth, Pentandria, and| Thoreau so aptly defines them, making groups of indi- 
we may range for many a day and not exhaust it. It is| vidual beauty that would well reward a separate study ; 
full of variety, and contrast, and is said to comprehend | but we must leave our hedge-row for a glance at way- 


more than one-tenth of all known species of plants. 


side flowers, which are also many. We will follow the 


The next specimen from its midsummer flowers we | butterflies’ soft flight before us in the golden midsum- 
will seek, shall be the queen of the subtle Lobelia fam-| mer air, and be sure the not-far-away roadside is bor- 
ily, the Lobelia cardinalis, or Cardinal flower. We}dered with Asclepias or silkweed.. There are many va- 
may find it by many a brookside and streamlet, this na-|rieties, of which the first we meet will probably be A. 
tive of our moist green meadows, where it rises to the|syriaca. It is so common as scarcely to need descrip- 


height of two feet and upward. Its simple, erect, pu- tive identification, even if the butterflies would let us 
Hbescent stem is dark with lance-ovate acuminate, den-! analyze it, and yet it is a useful and interesting plant. 
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We are all familiar with its large, downy, lance - ob- 
long leaves, and somewhat drooping purple umbels 
of close-clustered, sweet-scented flowers, so abundant 
in the country. The varieties differ in habit and range ; 
they are both showy, and delicate, of nature. The A. 
tuberosa, swallow-wort, is really splendid in blossoms. 
Its sessile, crowded leaves are branching, and the 
stem often decumbent ; the upright umbels numerous, 
forming terminal corymbs of the most vivid orange. 
It likes high sandy roadsides and warm walls. I know 
a village burial place upon the slope of a hill, indigen- 
ously tufted with its bright clusters in many spots, amid 
the peaceful graves and white stones ; reminding me of 
the fancy of Philadelphians for scarlet Salvias and 
deep-hued Roses in beautiful Laurel Hill cemetery, 
upon the bank of the Schuylkill. 

This is a Jater afternoon in August, and we will 
gather some of the large green follicles from our tall 
Asclepias by the wayside, and see why it is called silk- 
weed. A sharp incision along the suture line of this 
swelling pericarp brings thick and milky drops, but turn 
back the tough envelope and here is a congregation of 
imbricated young seeds most deftly impacted together 
in an oblong mass. Look a little closer, and each beauti- 
fully laid seed has a thread of whitest silk floss attached, 
by which it is fastened to the tapering end of the pod. 
When the husk is dry, and these immature seeds have 
ripened upon the parent stalk, the univalved pods will 
part naturally, and our fine silken floss blow out in soft- 
est down, useful for many purposes. The juice or milk 
of the Asclepias is said to be similar to that of the 
Siphonia ¢/astica and other plants from which India 
rubber is made. A. /uderosa is medicinal, and may 
have caused the generic name, to memorialize A’scula- 
pius, or, as he is sometimes called in mythology — 
Asclepios. 

And now what shall we do? Our midsummer space 
is filled, yet all about us bloom uncounted flowers, some 
of which must remain to be described, if we are at all 
satisfied. Suppose we lay here a wreathing leafy flower 
and stem of the pink and white Convolvulus, from this 
low vine, in our note-book, and open-—it again before 
many weeks, at this very place, to sketch in what now 
we leave. 


Schoolhouse Architecture.— No. VIII. 
BY E, C. GARDNER. 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM: ITS FORM, CONSTRUCTION, 
AND INFLUENCES. 


.Speaking of honesty, recalls me to the interior, which 
should precede the outside. The first test of truth- 
fulness will be in the form of the room; whatever 
shape is right and best for the use of the school should 
be obtained, whether it seems to satisfy external pro- 
portions or not. Professing to build a model room, and 
at the very outset compromising its excellence for an un- 
certain good, is neither wise nor honest. Neither is 
there justification for pretense of any sort. Bad and 
wicked as falsehood of every kind always is everywhere, 
a permanent lie wrought into the buildings that sensi- 
bly, or insensibly, shape the character and destiny of 
the race, is the particular form of deceit in which the 
Father of Lies specially rejoices. For a conspicuous 
illustration take the “ graining” of the wood finish. A 
class of little ones is receiving an object-lesson ; wood 
is the theme. When its nature, uses, and varieties have 
been discussed, the teacher asks of what wood the 
doors are made. “Oak,” say the children, if the fraud 
is specially successful. 

“No,” says the teacher, “ Pine, made to look like oak.” 

“ Why made to look like oak ?” the eager children cry. 

“ Because, oak is handsomer and better than pine,” 
the teacher doth reply. 

Oh, the lessons in deceit we give our children, even 
before they can understand the words of our mouths! 
We hide the genuine pine under a totally false and 
worthless semblance of oak, because we stupidly fancy 
that oak is better than pine. Whatever the lesson in- 


tended may be, the lesson learned is, that deception is 
honorable or dishonorable — according to circumstances! 
A grand thing it would be, indeed, if these buildings 
that are so conspicuous and familiar during the most 
susceptible part of their lives, could also be to our chil- 
dren noble examples of art, perpetually teaching the 
beneficent lessons that, as a nation, we need so much 
to learn! but let us not ask them to reverence that 
which is false and dishonorable. All lies are not so 
barefaced. There is false ornamentation, false con- 
struction, false thoroughness. Trace them to their 
source, and it is vanity. For one illustration, take the 
doors of -a large school-house. Why should they be 
made so much higher and thicker than use requires? 
When our grandfathers were boys, and thought it was 
fun to smash the door-panels with their naked fists, 
strong doors were more necessary than now-a-days ; 
but there is surely no need of hanging the Gates of 
Gaza for the scholars to swing. The door of a railway 
car, which is light and strong, is subject to more slam- 
ming and abuse in a single day than a school-room 
door ought to receive in a year. Neither is great width 
required, for the reasons that apply to exit doors of 
halls and churches have no weight here, except, per- 
haps, in regard to outer doors of buildings containing 
many hundred pupils. If there were need of leaving 
the rooms suddenly, the danger from crowding—even 
in school-houses as they are—would not be at the doors 
of the different rooms, but in the halls and at the main out- 
lets, where, by the way, the doors should swing outward. 
In school-houses as they should be, with never more 
than thirty pupils in one room, and all near the ground, 
there is no question of safety. In either case, huge 
doors, thick and heavy, that slender wrists and light 
bodies can scarcely move, are worse than wasted ; they 
are a burdensome part of a vain show. 
The foregoing is but a single point. They are many 
more, They are not trivial matters. It is not true that 
material surroundings need not affect the mind and 
heart. Their influence may be modified, but it is inev- 
itable. I would not say that the bold, ambitious, and 
false architecture of our modern school-houses has 
caused the formal, ostentatious, and often shallow edu- 
cation that prevails so disastrously ; but surely it fosters 
the very spirit that should be chastened and curbed. 
There is not an excellence of material, not a plan for 
thoroughness, not an element of safely, use, or beauty, 
not a longing for room, or a claim for apparatus, or air, 
or light, or heat, that may not be gratified more easily 
than the foolish ambition for a magnificent display— 
more easily, more honorably, and with less expenditure 
of everything but .thought, of which the more there is 
spent, the more remains. 


Charles and Charlotte ; 
A SPELL AT A PIC-NIC. 


A FOGY TALE, 
BY A CRAZY CACOGRAPHER. 


A beau named Charles Ouachita and a belle named 
Charlotte Cochituate, once went picnicing under the 
sky of the Scotch Highlands. It had been bruited 
abroad by guests received at her father’s demesne, that 
she possessed the beauty of “pearls, purple, and all 
thyine wood,” to say naught of wild thyme, daisies, etc. 
Charles had in his breast the chivalry of a puisne baron 
of the exchequer; in his heart (a dart and) the 
zest of a doughty knight-errant ; in his palms the 
cyclopian nerve of a circensean athlete; and in his 
limbs, the caoutchouc muscle of a xystic wrestler. But 
after quenching his drought in a draught of icicles dis- 
solved in usquebaugh and Stoughton tincture of gen- 
tian, he ought to have been better taught than to boast 
that he would row across the rough lough to a pictur- 
esque eyot in a regular cycladean group, though ghosts 
and ghouls should gnash their gibbering jowls, and 


cough and hiccough, neuralgia and rheumatism plough 


him through. He had laughed at the fright Charlotte 
acknowledged had overpowefed her, when, after being 
told by her English teacher to spell and pronounce the 
words “either” and “neither,” according to analogy, 
she had dreamt that with hair unkempt, she was at 
Quilimane in search of Livingstone and Stanley, and 
had business with a sheikh: . 

“ The sheikh,” said she, “ was a man of weight among 
his neighbors. The lightnings glared. The thunder 
boomed as if to make my tomb. He received me eight 
leagues from the seigniory. He deigned to make obei- 
sance. Just then his two horses madly nesghed in their 
unce/led stable. I conceived myself to be in as bad a 
streight as the fish that freight a seine. My veins tin- 
gled. Making a feint as by sleight of hand, he seized 
the reins, and I was safe. I lifted my veil. To have 
deceived him by feigning coolness would have been the 
height of ingratitude. At this juncture my ‘St. Twel’ 
mo’ dictionary falling from under my pillow, I awoke. 
I had had a dream which was not all a dream.” 


And now it was Charles’ own turn. to have a night- 
mare resulting from something more than a cimiss. Ere 
they reached the little isle, his ears caught a peal of 
distant thunder and his eyes a glimpse of cimmerian 
clouds beginning to rise. A cyclone threatens to come. 
O for home, sweet home! The boat veers. An oar 
snaps. All their provisions (except the Schiedam 
Schnapps) are pitched overboard into the seething 
waters ! ? 

A receding wave left the wretched couple high and 

dry—or else wet—on a cliff of gneiss. But the sur- 
cease of the hurricane was so nice! When the winds 
no more blew (nor even “ soughed in eerie sighs”), not 
a disme of the weary Charles’ laughter was repeated, 
for the new view of the world now unfurled was of 
rather a blue hue. 
What should they do while awaiting rescue from the 
people on the opposite shore? Should they go on a 
steeple-chase prospecting for myrrh, ‘ bdellium, and the 
onyx stone,” also chrysoberyl (or cymophane) and 
other minerals “discovered since the epoch of Gen- 
esis”? Charlotte murmured that it were better than 
myrrh to greet something good to eat. She knew a 
little of botany, but not a cyme, cymling, or cycadea 
(to say nothing of siccific plants), was in sight. Would 
he not search for a cygnet? His quest resulted in find- 
ing achough in a clough of the rocks where it had 
fallen from its aerie overhead. (He caught the bird as 
easily as the east wind turns the leaves of a dictionary 
between CYG and CHO.) His pocket-knife com- 
pleted the slaughter, so they had a meagre clough of 
victual. In order to kindle a fire, he drew from his 
waistcoat some matches and an old copy of the Bur- 
lington Hawk-Eye, whence he surreptitiously excerpted 
the following naughty paragraph : 

A talented, but misanthropic young man, sends us a 
tender poem for publication, in which he “ wafts to the 
West his fond adieux.” And we refieux to publish his 
poem, because we do not chieux to, and if he gives us 
any of his abieux, or sieux us for libel, we will ieux up 
the soles of our shieux upon him, and amieux ourself 
by pounding his eye until it is of various hieux. Waft 
his “adieux” through the columns of the Hawk-Eyc, 
will he? We'll let him know this is no college folio ; 
this is a nieuxpaper. “ Adieux,” indeed! We'll put 
the scrieux on the next man that sends us such stuff. 
You understand us. Weare glad he is going away, 
and we hope he’ll go on a long crieux and get drowned. 
That’s us. We could peg away at him for a week, but 
what’s the ieux? 


Charles had a private purpose in preserving the 
screed. He felt that he was one of the beaux bur- 
lesqued, and that he would like to tread on the editor’s 
teaux, or twig his neaux, or ‘belabor him with bleaux, 
until folks seeing him would suppeaux that his features 
did discleaux he had been among theaux who were his 
feaux. All of which popular travesty sheaux that, un- 
der the reaux, public sentiment greaux not backward in 
favor of pedantry ; and that reform greaux, however 


slowly forward it fleaux, He would not show the bur- 
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lesque to Charlotte, even to prevent the circle of hours 
of suspense from seeming a cycle. He grieved to per- 
ceive that his limbs were beginning to feel not a little 
like those of Grecian thieves shielded by greaves ; and 
his feet like those of Egyptian beeves which extreme 
bleyme hath seized. He feared his hands would be- 
come too numb even to buckle a surcingle. But fatigue, 
phlegm, catarrh, and phthisic were mere bubbles of 
troubles compared to his chagrin. 

Charlotte graciously affected not to be conscious of 
his misjudgment, and cheerfully chatted away ; asking 
him whether the name of one of the rivers in Louis- 
iana was not derived from his ancestral surname, 
Ouachita. He guessed not, for in Arkansas the same 
stream had sometimes been bewitched with the spell, 
W-a-s-c-h-i-t-a-u-g-h. Alas, that he could never know 
how the aborigines wrote the word five thousand years 
ago! But there was one solace: he could shovel to- 
gether a pile of redundant letters (like the obsolescent 
four-ninths of the unpruned word that stands for nolej) 
every time he wrote his name, and fondly dream that 
the noble red man had perhaps used some one of them 
among his miscellaneous head-gear. What’s the use of 
display-headings without capitals? and, vice versa, how 
can a type-founder live without the competition of pub- 
lishers? What was the labor\of overhauling a hetero- 
geneous pile of rubbish every time Charles wished to 
write his name, compared to the pleasure of conceiv- 
ing that the pile concealed some guttural souvenir of 
antiquity? And how wicked is the English world for 
always writing “priest” instead of priebst (or presdu- 
teros), and “ such ” instead of “so-like”’ ! 

As to the little trifle of difficulty, nobody but the Lon- 
don Charivari had ever had such a “ Dream of a Spell- 
ing Bee” as the following : 


Menageries, where sleuth hounds caracole, 
Where jaguar phalanx and phlegmatic gnu 
Fright ptarmigan and kestrels cheek by jowl 
ith peewit and precocious cockatvo. 
Gaunt seneschals, in crotchety cockades, 
With seine-net trawl for porpoise in lagoons ; 
While scullions guage erratic escapades 
Of madrepores in water-logged galleons. 


Flamboyant triptychs groined with gherkins green, 
In reckless fracas with coquettish bream, 
Ecstatic gargoyles, with grotesque chagrin, 
Garnish the gruesome nightmare of my dream ? 


At last a boat arrived ; they were rescued, married, 
and lived happy ever afterward. B. F. B. 


After the Kindergarten. 


BY MRS. LOUISA P, HOPKINS. 


Here is a class fresh from the awakening love-train- 
ing of the kindergarten, and ready for the next step in 
the beautiful unfolding of a true education, Their ob- 
serving and constructive faculties are all alive, and 
waiting for material to grasp and use. Shall they go 
on with plays and mere preparation still, or shall we 
give them more essential work to do,—the discovery of 
the elements of science,—the ground-work of all the 
complicated system of human knowledge? 

I do not know what step is here taken by Froebel, 
but it is not to be supposed that he is the sole master 
of right education. Time and experience will no doubt 
eliminate much in our elementary schools of this order 
that is exclusively German in manner, and substitute 
less sentimental and more vigorous American features, 
which will be of spontaneous outgrowth under teachers 
of sufficient genius and adaptability. I have not in- 
quired, as J should like to do, the particulars of a tried 
course supplementing the kindergarten, of such an one 
as Frau Polenz, whose “Pension” near Berlin is adver- 
tised in these columns, and who has pupils both in kin- 
dergarten and more advanced training ; but meanwhile 
not a little thought and experience have given me ideas 
of my own, which I will present on this subject. 

If we observe such a class of children, we shall find 
their senses on the alert and their memory very impres- 
sible and retentive. They see, and love to see. the most 
minute details, and are susceptible of much training 


in making special observations ; they also learn facts 


which they have an active interest. Now is the time 
for their senses to observe, and the memory to make a 
lasting impression of what is observed. The educa- 
tion of the senses should be carried on in the legitimate 
field of observation,—the material works of Nature. 
The eye should be trained to discern form, color, size, 
motion ; the ear to hear and discriminate varieties of 
sound, and all the senses to occupy themselves in gath- 
ering information. What a store of facts may be dis- 
covered and laid up in the mind for future arrange- 
ment! Animate and inanimate Nature, — an open 
book,—plants and animals, earths, rocks, clouds, and 
stars, invite the senses to examine, inspire the child 
with a thirst for the knowledge that may be gained by 
his original observation. He wants to learn for him- 
self, to work with his own tools ; nothing escapes his 
memory which is so graven in by a lively interest. A 
chance must be given him to see, to hear, or to handle 
something of the world about him. Select for him 
specimens, put them before him—the snow, the rain, 
ice, wind,—lead him to find out what he can of them, 
without telling him ; spring comes, the trees beckon, 
the birds cgll, breezes entice, perfumes allure; take 
him into the woods, as Mr. Emerson took his classes, 
show him the leaves till he learns their distinctive 
points, till his eye grows quick to count the pine-needles 
in their sheaths by twos and threes and fives, till his 
ear detects the shades of tone which the differing foli- 
age gives to AZolian breezes ; or follow Agassiz to the 
islands and shores, with dredge and microscopes, and 
let the learner make discoveries there. No living or 
unliving thing within his grasp, on land or [sea, 
eludes the examination of his senses. What is there 
in all the books so valuable to him, as what he will 
learn without them? To philosophize and systematize ? 
that he may postpone. Fill his cells with honey first 
and the future pupa will thrive in time. ' 

* Iam more and more convinced that children should 
be led into these pleasant paths of natural observation 
very early, while they have a marked love for it, to find 
that the revelation of knowledge is direct to each one 
that hungers and thirsts for it, and it is the first business 
of the teacher to create this hunger by putting appetiz- 
ing food before the “scholar, not cramming it down his 
throat in doses of books ; let him look at the beautiful 
fruit until his mouth waters for it ; let him taste it by 
so much as he can put into his own mouth at once, and 


he will learn to love it, and will not be satisfied but with | — : 


more and more as he is able to digest it. The teacher 
is with him, not to examine for him, not to force the re- 
sult of another’s observation upon him, not even to ex- 
amine him, but to direct his senses, to stimulate his de- 
sire, to present the essential points of the object before 
him, and to preserve an underlying method in his ob- 
servations of which he is as yet unconscious ; so, there 
will be little need of mere recitation. Will the child, 
forget a secret of Nature, which she herself has revealed 
to him? Never ; he is more receptive and patiently ob- 
servant than he will ever be again, if this opportunity is 
neglected. 

But when shall the primer and the arithmetic be 
brought in? shall not the child now learn to read and 
count? Yes, this is indeed the time, before he is im- 
patient of little things, for him to acquire by a simple 
act of his ready and enduring memory, many things 
which must be gained, and are better gained at the 
start. But excite his enjoyment in learning by sym- 
pathy and activity, combine concerted and audible repe- 
tition with physical exercise,—mind, body, and soul all 
working together as they should ; his constructiveness 
helps him to put letters and sounds together, to build 
up syllables, words, and sentences, to commit to mem- 
ory changes in the forms of words, as the conjugations 
and declensions, and to become familiar, after Sauveur’s 
method, with words and phrases in other languages 


than his own. How much of all this may be made a 


pastime and be all the more thoroughly acquired for 
easily, and the memory stores up permanently all in|future use, and thus the foundation be laid for a true 


and generous culture! 


There are such great differences in children as to 


their apprehension of moral truths, still more of spirit- | 


ual truths, that the work must be quite individual in 
this development ; but what a healthy inspiration, per- 
haps creative power, comes from all this study of Na- 
ture! With a reverent guide, they feel the nearness 
and the goodness of the wise and loving All-Father in 
all that they search into ; they trace His thought there, 
and learn to love Him ; a perception grows within them 
of something He is ready to whisper to their secret 
hearts, until they listen for that conscience-word and let 
it govern them. Such recognition is the germ of all 
spiritual life, I had almost said its flower, and is wait- 
ing to spring up in the heart of childhood ; it takes 
root in deep principles of life and grows into virtue, 
regulating the instincts more surely than precepts, and 
developing the highest character much better than ar- 
bitrary codes. 

To bring my thoughts to a focus on this subject,— 
what shall be attempted for the child who comes from 
the kindergarten all ready to learn, but as yet unac- 
quainted with books? I answer, all and more than all, 
that may be found in elementary treatises in every de- 
partment of natural science may be given him in object- 
lessons, in a comparatively short time with, what is of 
vastly more importance, an enthusiastic love for these 
studies, a habit of careful observation, and a training 


of the senses which shall be a great addition to his 
power in science, art, or practical life. He may at the 
same time lay up in his memory the ground facts of 
written and spoken language and mathematics. Then 
by natural stages he will turn with avidity to records of 
the observations of others until a conception of arrange- 
ment, generalization, and inference will grow up within 
him the dawn of a higher epoch in the harmonious ed- 
ueation of the mind, 


AN ORTHOGRAPHIC PROPOSAL. 
By Bens. F. BuRNHAM. 


“ And he those juggling fiends no more believed 
That palter with us in a double sense,” 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


National Teachers’ Association. 
Sixteenth Annual Meeting. 


BattimoreE, MD., July to. 


MONDAY, 10.00 A. M. 

The sixteenth annual session of the National Educa- 
tional Association was opened at the Academy of Music. 
Three sessions were held during the day, at 10.00 a. m., 
3.00 and 8.00 p.m. There were about two hundred 
members in attendance at the morning session, and in 
the afternoon and evening this number was slightly in- 
creased by the additional arrival of delegates. ‘The at- 
tendance of spectators, owing to the extreme heat, was 
not large, but a lively interest was manifested in the 
proceedings, and the delegates present, in spite of the 
high temperature outside, were comparatively comfort- 
able in the Academy, where, in the auditorium, the 
thermometer indicated only 85 degrees, while outside it 
was among the nineties. The north café of the build- 
ing was handsomely arranged for the display of school 
books, maps, etc., which were exhibited by a number of 
leading publishing houses. The stage was arranged 
with seats for the president, officers, and guests, among 
whom were Gov. John Lee Carroll, Maryland ; Mayor 
F. C. Latrobe, Baltimore ; Dr. P. da Motta, Brazilian 
Commissioner for Education at the Centennial ; D. B. 
Hagar, Massachusetts State Normal School ; Prof. D. 
C. Gilman, president of the Johns Hopkins University; 
and Professor Newell, principal of the State Normal 
School. 

The meeting was called to order by the president, 
Prof. W. F. Phelps, at 10.30 a.m. He introduced the 
Rev. Dr. J. A. Shepherd, who made the opening prayer. 
This was followed by a duet by Messrs. Schoman and 
Steinmuller, Professor Rosewald presiding at the piano. 
At the conclusion of the music, Governor Carroll made 
the address of welcome in which he said : 


Governor Carroll’s Address of Welcome. 

“ We have a national, a patriotic feeling of pride in our gteat 
system of free education and language. The sentiment has be- 
come deeply impressed on the public mind that one of the first 
duties of the government is to provide for the instruction of its 
youth. Hence, in the strong remarks of one of our leading states- 
men, ‘fer the purposes of instruction, in which every man is sub- 
ject to taxation in proportion to his property, and we look not to 
the question whether we have or have not children to be benefited 
by the education for which he pays, we regard it as a wise and lib- 
eral system of police by which life and property, and the peace 
and safety are secured. We hope fora security above and beyond 
the law, in the prevalence of an enlightened moral sentiment, and 
knowing that our government rests directly on the public will, in 
order that we may preserve it, we endeavor to direct that will into 
safe and proper channels.’ These are noble words and purposes 
well calculated to encourage all who are interested in the cause, 
but at the same time no man can deny that our free-school system 
has become an engine of mighty power, that may be used for evil 
as well as good. How important, then, become these annual con- 
ferences of gentlemen who are interested in the great cause of ed- 
ucation. How important that, acting under the instruction of 
those who interest themselves for the public good, we should, in 
the eloquence of Webster, ‘sometimes stop and take an observa- 
tion to see how far the elements may have driven us from our true 
and proper course.’ This I take it to be the right purpose of the 
assemblage here to-day, and feeling that the appreciation of the 
people of Maryland of the great blessing of free education can be 
second to none iri our broad land, I have the honor, gentlemen, in 
their name to welcome you to your labors, with the assurance and 
belief that they can only be directed for the benefit and prosper- 
ity of all.” Governor Carroll was loudly applauded. 


Mayor Latrobe as the respresentative of the city of 
Baltimore, made the following address of welcome in 
behalf of the city ; 

Mayor Latrobe's Welcome. 

Gentlemen of the Educational Association :—The governor of 
Maryland has welcomed you to our State ; I now bid you welcome 
to its chief city. We are glad that you have selected Baltimore as 
your place of assembling for the Centennial year. The great cause 
of education, in the furtherance of which your society is engaged, 
is regarded by our people with an especial interest, manifested by 
a system of public schools which we believe compares favorably 
with that of any of our sister cities. In 1875 our schools num- 


bered 125, with an attendance of 46,000 pupils, and were supported 
by an expenditure of $717,000. I make this statement to show 
that the people of Baltimore are alive to the necessity of a general 
diffusion of knowledge among its citizens. The great liberality 
of a fellow townsman has enabled us to establish the Johns Hop- 
kins University, which we hope is destined to be not only the 
pride of our State and city, but valued and appreciated through- 
out the whole country. I am sure that much good to the cause of 
education must result from your deliberations. Coming, as you 
do, from all sections of the union, your experience and knowledge 
of the subject necessarily gives to your discussions a value from 
which those having control of this most important national insti- 
tution cannot fail to derive great benefit. We in this city will 
watch your proceedings with no small degree of interest, and as 
you have honored us in the selection of your place of meeting, 
we would be false to our reputation for hospitality did we fail to 
extend to you a right hearty welcome to Baltimore. 


President Phelps’ Address. 
After the president had appropriately responded to 
the addresses of welcome, he delivered the 


Annual Address. 

After alluding to the organization of the Association and noting 
as a singular coincidence that, while the present session was in 
progress the great Centennial had assembled, bringing represent- 
atives of foreign nations to our shores, he spoke of the educa- 
tional progress abroad and at home. He extended his congratu- 
lations on the celebration of American independence, and in doing 
so contrasted our circumstances at present with those a century 
ago. From thirteen colonies we are now a nation of thirty-seven 
States and eleven territories, with a population increased from 
three to forty millions. He alluded to the wonderful discoveries 
and inventions of the century. Educational statistics were a mod- 
ern innovation. 

A Century's History. 
Prior to 1776 but five colleges had been established, and not 
more than five were really efficient. Now there are more than 
four hundred “ colleges” and “ universities,” with nearly 57,000 
students and 3,700 professors and teachers. Then little was done 
for the higher education of women; now there are 209 female 
seminaries, 23,445 students, and 2,285 teachers. There are also 
322 professional schools of various classes, excluding 23,280 stu- 
dents and 2,490 instructors. Then normal schools had no exist- 
ence. Now there are 124, with 24,405 students and 966 instructors. 
There were then no commercial colleges. Now 127 are in op- 
eration, with 25,892 students and 577 teachers. Then secondary 
and preparatory schools had scarcely a name by which to live. 
Now 1,122 are said to exist, affording instruction to 100,593 pupils 
and giving employment to 6,163 teachers. The kindergarten, the 
last and best of educational inventions, is a very recent importa- 
tion. In 1864 we were blessed with 55 of these humane nurseries, 
with 1,636 pupils and 125 teachers. Now thirty-seven States and 
eleven territories report an aggregate of more than 13,000,000 
school population, or more than four times the total population of 
the country in 1776. Then the school ensollment was, of course, 
unknown. Now it amounts to the respectable figure of about 
8,500,000. Then the schools were scattered and their number cor- 
respondingly restricted. Now they are estimated at 150,000, em- 
ploying 250,000 teachers. The total income of the public schools 
is given at $82,000,000, their expenditures at $75,000,000, and the 
value of their property at $165,000,000. 
Startling Facts. 
In order properly to appreciate our real position educationally, 
it is necessary to bring other important facts into the foreground. 
With a school population, as reported, of 13,000,000, we have an 
actual enrollment of about 8,000,000. The discrepancy between 
these numbers is, at best, fearful to contemplate. Making all 
proper allowance in this difference of 5,000,000 for those who have 
left the schools and whose meagre “education is completed,” we 
have a ghastly procession of tens of thousands of untrained chil- 
dren and youths marching on each year to swell the ranks of the 
more than 2,000,000 adult illiterates that are at once the danger 
and disgrace of the republic. 
Illiteracy. 

The number of illiterates by the census ef 1870, above the age 
of ten years, in round numbers was 5,500,000, Of these more 
than 2,000,000 were adults, upward of 2,000,000 more were from 
fifteen to twenty-one years of age, and 1,000,000 were between ten 
and fifteen years. Of the number between fifteen and twenty-one 
years, it is estimated that about one-half have passed the oppor- 
tunity for education. And, since it is well understood that a large 
proportion of the children in this country leave the schools, per- 
haps, at an average age of ten or twelve years, the conclusion is 
irresistible that tens of thousands of those reported as illiterates 
between ten and fifteen years of age will forever remain so. Of 
the 930,000 illiterates between fifteen and twenty-one years, who 
have passed their opportunities for instruction, 137,000 are in the 
Northern States, 15,000 in the Pacific, and 778,000 in {the South- 
ern. The United States commissioner of education, in his report 
for 1871, trathfully remarked that “the survivors of the 930,000 
boys and girls will all, within the next five years, be reckoned 
among the adult illiterate host of the country.” 

Mistakes and Dangers. 
In considering this matter further he remarked that miseduca- 
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tion is worse than no education, and urged in earnest, forcible lan- 
guage the importance of a thorough education for the rising gen 
eration. He spoke of the necessity of a constant advance in the 
standard of American citizenship, attributed the most stupendous 
mistake of American statesmanship in the past to the uncondi- 
tional bestowal of the right of suffrage upon masses of white and 
blacks totally unfitted to exercise it. A compulsory educational 
law should be found in a just and adequate educational test as a 
qualification for voting. Another consideration of vital import. 
ance is that which refers to the dangers attending vast accumula- 
tions of wealth by gigantic monopolies, the leading railway cor- 
porations being cited as examples. According to the latest sta- 
tistics there are not far from 75,000 miles of railway within the 
limits of the United States. Their nominal capital is more than 
$4,000,000,000, and their gross receipts over $500,000,000 annually, 
sums greatly in excess of our national debt and revenue. 
Remedies. 

A remedy for all the existing evils can only be found in the bet- 

ter education of the great mass of the people. [Illiteracy must be 
exterminated. To effect this he suggests : 
First. That the general government should, without interfering 
with State*and local schools, yet by all legitimate means encourage 
them, and if necessary establish others. The proceeds of all pub- 
lic lands should be dedicated to this purpose. 

Second. If the race is to be raised from ignorance it must be 
through true teaching. Normal schools and teachers’ institutes 
must go with the common schools. 

Third. In all our higher institutions, our colleges and universi- 
ties, professorships or departments of education should be estab- 
lished, in which its history, principles, ends, and means, should be 
thoroughly studied by those who are to occupy places of influence 
in society. 

Fourth. The kindergarten should be incorporated into our gen- 
eral system of education, and become the connecting link between 
the family and the common school. 

Fifth. Our National Bureau of Education must not only be 
sustained with an unstinted liberality, but its working force must 
be enlarged and its powers and functions increased to correspond 
with its growing importance and with the demands made upon it 
both at home and abroad. ; 

Sixth. American statesmen must rise to a proper conception of 
the grandeur of their opportunities and the magnitude of their du- 
ties in respect to the education of the people. 

Endowments. 

In conclusion he spoke of the work already accomplished by 
the association, which began with forty-three members, and since 
has had enlisted thousands of the most active educators. A neces- 
sity, he said, had arisen for enlarging the sphere of its usefulness 
by securing a moderate endowment. Shall the work be undertaken 
at this auspicious season? What more appropriate time or place 
could be presented? Here, where are assembled the men and the 
women of large hearts and strong hands; here in this beautiful 
city, whose appreciation of universal education is attested by its 
magnificent system of public schools, by its comprehensive char- 
ities and reformatories, embracing provision for every want and 
weakness of erring humanity, and last but not least by its Johns 
Hopkins endowment for a grand university, the largest bequest 
ever made by a private citizen for educational purposes; here is 
the place and now is the time to accomplish the task. 


ORGANIZATION, 


At the conclusion of the address, on motion of Prof. 
E. T. Tappan of Ohio, that portion of the address re- 
ferring to the finances of the association was referred 
to a committee consisting of Messrs. White, of Illinois ; 
Newell, of Maryland ; Hancock, of Ohio ; Cruikshank, 
of New York, and Tappan of Ohio; and on motion 
of Mr. Henkle, secretary of the association, the por- 
tions of the address referring to the sale of the public 
lands by the government was referred to the following 
special committee: Messrs. Wickersham, of Pennsyl- 
vania ; Ruffner, of Virginia; Smart, of Indiana; Mal- 
lon, of Georgia, and Hoose, of New York. The pres- 
ident announced that after that day the departments 
would meet directly after the regular sessions of the 
general association. Miss Ellen Armstrong, of Iowa, 
and James Cruikshank, LL.D., were elected assistant 
secretaries, and Prof. J. H. White, of Illinois, assistant 
treasurer. . 

The leading paper of the day was read by Rev. A. 
D. Mayo, of Springfield, Mass., on “The Demands of 
the coming Century on the American Common Schools. ’ 
We shall not attempt even a synopsis of this able ad- 
dress, which we shall have the privilege of presenting 
in full to the readers of THe New-ENnGLAND. 


ON TUESDAY 
Prof. Edward Olney, of the University of Michigan, 


read a paper on the 
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Country School Problem. 

He said the family, society, the churth, the press, the court, the 
legislature, the rostrum, all have their share of the responsibility 
of developing good citizenship ; the common schools come in as 
one of the important factors, in producing the result. He thought 
reform should be inaugurated all along the tine. Saidhe: Let the 
press and rostrum, which so loudly disclaim against the inefficiency 
of the schools to purify society, reform themselves, and then the 
schools will become fountains of health. There is a uniform ris- 
ing or falling of all departments. Let the elective franchise be 
granted to our young men upon the attainment of their majority 
only when they pass satisfactory examination before a board : re- 
quiring # proper knowledge of reading, writing, geography, arith- 
metic, a familiarity with the American history and constitution of 
our government, as well as a good moral character, as requisites. 
The untutored and illiterate voter has control of great cities in 
New England and of whole States in the South, and threaten to 
overrun the entire Pacific coast. The speaker urged that some 
provision be made to make this training accessible to the common- 
school teachers, and those in the employ of the State be compelled 
to avail themselves of it. He claimed that the wages paid com- 
mon-school teachers debars numbers from embracing this profes- 
sion as a life-work, and one of the means of correcting the evil 
was to increase the wages in proportion to the character of the 
work, Another method would be to retire on part pay faithful 
teachers who have been a reasonable time in the service, which 
had a warm advocate in George William Curtis. He advocated a 
thorough organization of the public schools, from the lowest to the 
highest, with a competent corps of professional teachers trained 
in the government normal! schools. 

Mr. D. B, Hagar, of Massachusetts, differed with the views ex- 
pressed in the paper in relation to examing persons for the right 
of suffrage, because he thought the standard in the different States 
would vary, and he believed teachers should receive special prep- 
aration for their work. 

Dr. Edwards, of Illinois, spoke in favor of the township system 
of schools, He said in this country we believe in home govern- 
ment, and bringing the seat of government as near our persons as 
possible. He thought the cause of education was retarded by 
State legislation in relation to State systems of education, if in it 
there be any exercise of control or authority. The essence of 
the problem is to bring the State and the common schools together. 

Mr. Smart, of Indiana, thought the schools were a State institu- 
tion and that they ought tobe. The State levies the taxes for 
their support and it should have control of them. 

Mr. Crosby, of Iowa, said that it was only necessary to apply 
the same method to country schools that is applied to city schools. 
He believed we should never secure in country or city schools the 
success they should have until the teachers are employed perma- 
nently for a series of years. 

Mr. R. D. Shannon, State superintendent of schools in Mis- 
souri, said the only thing that prevented the State of Missouri 
from being foremost in the cause of State education was, because 
of the want of a proper supervision. He believed millions of dol- 
lars had been misspent and squandered simply on this account, 


Mr, Smith, of Illinois, said he thought a vital error had been 
made in trying to arrange country schools upon the same plan as 
city schools. This cannot be done. In the country schools it is 
the personal influence that brings children to school, but in the 
city the children can be compelled to attend. Something should 
be done to keep the children in the country at school. ; 

Mr. Bell, of Indiana, and others, also spoke upon the same 
subject. 

Professor Olney was then allowed five minutes to speak upon 
his paper. He said there was one thing he noticed in the discus- 
sions; the specific objection to doing things in the present state of 
our school system. He thought it practicable to bring our whole 
public-school system to a state of perfection by competent men 
and women, until we can have perfect confidence in them. We 
want all along the line to be helpers of each other in the work, 
and some plan of organization to consolidate the teachers. 


The discussion was followed by a selection of music 
rendered by twenty young lady graduates of the West- 
ern Female High School. 


Education in Brazil. 

Dr. P. Du Motta, Brazilian commissioner of education at the 
Centennial, was then introduced. He said one of the most strik- 
ing features of the present century is the interest all nations feel 
in the cause of education. Brazil has tried to advance in a career 
of usefulness and education. The primary schools are under the 
control of the State. The system of education is under the con- 
trol of the general government. The Brazilian government looks 
Upon teachers as the most useful men in the country. The future 
generations depend almost exclusively upon the teachers. On 
that account they are kindly treated by the government, and they 
ag well looked after when they are unfit for service. Their sal- 
ares are also periodically increased. Our primary education is 
Compulsory, and it is free ; but in the country the law is less rigidly 
enforced. The proportion of illiterate persons is every day de- 
creasing. Our higher schools are those of medicine, engineering, 
and mathematics, Medicine is studied in six years, and no one can 
graduate in medicine in Brazil without having studied it six years, 


theoretically and practically. No one can be admitted to the bar 
without five years study in the scientific course, and study with an 
eminent lawyer for several years. The Catholic religion being the 
religion of the State, it is taught in the schools. We have also in- 
dustrial, commercial, and military schools. 

Schools in Sweden. 

Dr. Myerburg, of Sweden, followed with an address on the 
subject of “The Status of Teachers,” Beginning with descrip- 
tion of the kingdom of Sweden, he said: The system of compul- 
sory education became a law after the reign of Gustavus Adolphus, 
when a law was passed permitting a school in every parish. They 
did not then think geography necessary, except to ascertain the 
way to America. About twelve years ago the government regulated 
the erection of school buildings, and thus corrected the evil result- 
ing from inferior buildings. At first there was much antagonism 
to superintendents of schools, but now the people find them their 
best friends. A good teacher will not take a place without he is 
certain of keeping it. Religious instruction in the schools is com- 
pulsory, Gymnastics are included in the studies. He closed by in- 
viting the American teachers to be present at a convention of Scan- 
dinavian teachers to be held next summer in Copenhagen. 

MEETING OF THE DEPARTMENTS. 

At a meeting of the department of the Higher Instruction Prof. 
H. E, Shepherd, of Baltimore, delivered an address on English 
Philology. He took the position that there was no English lan- 
guage, as there was no English nation prior to the Norman con- 
quest, and that the Anglo-Saxon was a separate and distinct lan- 
guage, and not old or crude English as some have maintained. 


Prof. M. A. Newell, principal of the Maryland State 

Normal School, read an interesting paper on the 

Practical Aspects of Object-Teaching, 

At the meeting of the department of Elementary Schools, held in 
the main auditorium. Professor Newell advocated the introduc- 
tion of the kindergarten system of instruction in the higher as 
well as the lower branches. He illustrated his subject by saying 
in teaching geometry he would put the problem before the student's 
mind, and in working it out he would have his faculties educated. 
In teaching Latin and Greek he would apply the system by setting 
the student to studying history, and make the study of the lan- 
guages incidental to it. The proper way was to have every child 
to work a real question, 

In the department of Primary Instruction Madam 
Kraus-Boelte read a paper on “The Kindergarten,” 
which we shall publish in a future number. 

In the department of Normal Schools, President J. 
Baldwin, of the State Normal School, Kirksville, Mo., 
read a paper upon the 


Relation of Normal Schools to other Schools. 

He claimed that the normal school should be of equal culture to 
the college, but at the same time prepare the teacher for his pro. 
fession, and that the studies should embrace the full college and 
university course, and should have a post-graduate course as well. 
The time has come for an advanced move in normal! schools, and 
they are destined to be the great unitizers in the great work, and 
should be made professional. 

The discussion was participated in by S. H. White, 
Profs. Geo. P. Beard, Hoose, Fellows of Iowa, Mellen, 
of Georgia, Baldwin Brooks, B. Mallon, J. R. Malone 
of Texas, Misses S. A. Stewart, Rockwood, and others. 

Prof. C. A. Morey, of the State Normal School of 
Winona, Minn., followed on the subject of ‘“‘ What may 
Normal Schools do to form Right Habits of Thought 
and Study in their Pupils.” 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


In the department of School Superintendence, Gen- 
eral Eaton, United States Commissioner of Education, 
and Mr. Wickersham, of Pennsylvania, introduced the 
subject of holding an international educational con- 
gress in Philadelphia, and on motion of R. D. Shannon, 
of Missouri, it was decided to recommend to the asso- 
ciation that such a congress be held on Monday and 
Tuesday of next week in Philadelphia, at the Judges’ 
Hall in the Centennial grounds. 


Amendments to the Constitution. 

Hon. H. A. M. Henderson, of Kentucky, moved to amend the 
constitution by abolishing the various departments of instruction 
with their officers, and to hold all meetings in the general session. 
Laid over. 

Prof. J. H. White, of Illinois, from the committee appointed to 
secure an endowment fund for the association, reported that the 
fund could be raised, but that it would necessitate a change in the 
constitution, and proposed the following amendments to the con- 
stitution : Providing for the increase of the life membership fee from 
ten to twenty dollars; creating a new office, to be known as life 


director, to which any friend of education, whether a member of the 


association or not, may be eligible on the payment of one hundred 
dollars ; providing for a board of three trustees to take charge of 
the fund accruing from this new office, and recommended the in- 
structing of the board of directors to secure articles of incorpora- 
tion for the association. The amendments and recommendation 
were accepted, and were unanimously adopted. 

The president introduced Richard Edwards, LL.D., 
late president of the State Normal University, of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., who read a paper on 


The Normal Schouls of the United States—Their Past, Present, 
and Future. 


He spoke of Massachusetts as the birthplace of normal schools. 
He contended that the normal schools were a potent factor in 
American progress, and that no national normal-school system 
could be had until there is a change in the politics of our country. 
The speaker gave a full detail of the present prosperous condition 
of the normal schools, and urged their advancement by every prac- 
tical means. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


The committee on nominations presented the follow- 
ing list of officers for the ensuing year, who were elected : 

President—M. A. Newell, Baltimore, Md. 

Vice-Presidents—John Hancock, Dayton, Ohio ; C. C. 
Rounds, Farmington, Me.; Edward Brooks, Millers- 
ville,, Penn. ; E. S. Joynes, Nashville, Tenn. ; N. A. 
Calkins, New York; J. W. Dickinson, Westfield, Mass. ; 
W. H. Ruffner, Richmond, Va.; W. T. Luckey, San 
Jose, Cal.; J. H. Smart, Indianapolis, Ind. ; W. E. 
Crosby, Davenport, lowa ; James S. Rollins, Columbia, 
Mo, ; J. S. McGhee, Pierce City, Miss. 

Secretary—W. D. Henkle, Salem, Ohio. 

Treasurer—J. Ormond Wilson, Washington, D. C. 

Councilors—Warren Johnson, Augusta, Me.; A. P. 
Marble, Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. M. A. Stone, New 
Milford, Conn. ; James-H. Hoose, Cortland, N, Y. ; 
Randall Spalding, New Jersey; J. P. Wickersham, 
Harrisburg, Penn.; J. M. Garnett, Annapolis, Md. ; 
F. P. Dunnington, Charlotteville, Va. ; T. M. Marshall, 
Glenville, W. Va.; J. R. Blake, Davidson, N.C. ; E. 
M. Pendleton, Athens, Ga. ; James R. Malone, Dallas, 
Tex. ; G. W. Hill, Little Rock, Ark.; H. A. M. Hen- 
derson, Frankfort, Ky.; J. Baldwin, Kirksville, Mo. ; 
E. T. Tappan, Gambier, Ohio; W. A. Bell, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. ; S. H. White, Peoria, Ill. ; Edward Olney, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. ; W. C. Sawyer, Appleton, Wis. ; A. 
Abernethy, Iowa ; Charles Y. Lacy, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
S. R. Thompson, Peru, Neb.; J. C. Dennets, Central 
City, Col.; Mrs. E. S. Carr, San Francisco, Cal. ; O. 
H. Riggs, Salt Lake City, Utah; H. M. Shannon, 
Arizona ; James G. Clark, Liberty, Miss. 

Councilors at Large — William F. Phelps, Winona, 
Minn. ; John Eaton, Washington, D. C. 


Public Opinion. 


“Cannot afford it?” You cannot afford to be without it ! 

A. P. S., Springfield, Mass. 
I think every teacher should have the JOURNAL. 

H. Gi T., Brattleboro, V2. 
I am very much pleased with the JOURNAL, and cannot be with- 
out it. M. S., Providence, R. I. 
Am a subscriber to the JOURNAL, and it is much admired by 
thy friend, E. M. L., Baltimore, Md. 
Nine-tenths of the teachers at the National Teachers’ Conven- 
tion take THE NEwW-ENGLAND. E. E. F., Baltimore. 
I am frequently spoken to concerning the best school papers. I 
know oh gules THE 

R, F. T.,, Covington, O. 

I think teachers need a journal of a national character, just such 
as THE NEW-ENGLAND is, and for this reason I shall be glad to 
circulate it and obtain subscribers. J. P. E., Zdinois. 


As there is no State educational journal in New York, yours 
ought to have a large circulation here. It is self-evident that no 
growing teacher should be without a good educational journal, 
and no other teachers ought to be employed. 

W. H., Jthaca, N. Y. 


Dr. Bikkers, of London, writes as follows: “Your number of 
1oth of June last is marvelously interesting (I do not often use big 
words). I do not, at present, know the like of your paper in Eu- 
rope. The lines ‘He Comes’—#/ not a /i Ir are sim- 
ly astounding. And the truth contain! I am proud to be- 
ong to your staff.” 


I cannot Close without expeen my high appreciation of your 
paper. I never read a number without fin ng something specially 
valuable to me as a teacher. I have received su ions in num- 
berless directions, which are of great use in the classroom. More- 
over, perhaps I should not have decided to go to the Centennial 
had I not learned from your paper about the “ Atlas Hotel.” 
Very yours, A. JUDSON, 
High School, 
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usetts | W. F. Bradbury, A.M., Massachusetts ers in due season. 
Connecticut. at Philadelphia, and the meeting of the American In- 


OF EDUCATION. 


North in the month of July or August, one of the con- 
ditions of a full attendance would be met, and an op- 
portunity would be given of extending the benefits of 
the association to all parts of the country. We will 
wait to see what Southern teachers say to this plan. 


Tue BALTIMORE MEETING of the National Teachers’ 
Association, although small in point of numbers, was 


at the sie Now England States,|favored with a number of able papers, among which 


were the president’s annual address, the address of A. 
D. Mayo of Massashusetts, and that of Madame 
Kraus-Boelte, parts of which we shall give to our read- 
The intense heat, the Centennial 


stitute in New Hampshire, were among the causes 
which reduced the attendance, and the fearful heat of a 


southern city in July were too much for the energies 
of the stoutest-hearted men and women. 


Rev. Cuartes A. Downs, of Lebanon, who has re- 
ceived from the governor and council the appointment 


of superintendent of public instruction, is a gentleman 
of ability, of culture, and has long been officially con- 
nected with the common-school work in New Hamp- 
shire. We are assured that he is eminently qualified 
for the important position assigned him, and will do 
good service for the cause and the State. 


Hon. J. W. Simonds, his immediate predecessor, has 


—_ held the office for four years. He has passed through 
PROFESSOR HuxLey arrived in New York on Satur- periods of great political excitement, and been subject 
day, and will spend a few months in visiting various|to much prejudice, and yet he has done his work so 
points of interest, among which will be the Centennial. | well that he has elicited praise from some of his most 
He has been solicited to lecture in various cities, but! active opponents, as well as expressions of general fa- 
has only consented to give three lectures in New York| vor from the friends of education in the State. 


on the “ Direct Evidence of Evolution,” September 18, 
20, 22. He will return to England before winter. 


both theoretically and practically. 


Tue ScHoot Boarps or ENGLAND are allowed the 


privilege of collecting a small fee of the children in at- 
AmuHERsT CoLLece has adopted the metric system,|tendance to aid in the support of the school. 
This system will be} lage in Norfolk the weekly payment required was one 


In a vil- 


introduced at the commencement of the fall term, and/penny, and the mistress of the school is directed to 


will be used in all the departments of instruction, 


Pro-| send the children home in case they do not bring their 


fessor Hitchcock is now engaged in preparing the vari-|fee on Monday of each week. The following letter 
ous Class statistics on the basis of the metric tables.|was received by the teacher from the mother of one of 
Amherst thus leads the colleges of the country in the| the children sent home : 


practical adoption of a universal system. 


star to the American galaxy. Her constitution pro- 


“To the tacher,— I am inform that you send my 


chilldren home because they never tack there monna 


Tue admission of Colorado adds the thirty-eighth| With them. 
ot dos ey wether I could pay for them or no. If you think propy 


to send them ba 


I wos told by a gentleman to send them, 


e this after none, you can; then I 


vides that no sectarian doctrines shall be taught in the} shall make it my bissens to se the gentleman about it. 
public schools, and no race or color distinctions be|I can not pay without the monna to pay with. I shall 
made among the pupils ; that appropriations must not|send nex week, or bring it myself. I do not care wither 


be made in behalf of any church or sectarian society, 


my children come or no. You will find me a rufe one 
to play with. These Lockle men will not a larme me, 


and that compulsory education may be enjoined by the yp 
legislature upon children between the ages of six and oma mld you can plese your self about send 


eighteen years. 


Tue Epiror sends greeting to his readers, some of 


Tue American Social Science Association will hold] whom are quietly resting at home, others are among 
its next annual meeting at Saratoga, Sept. 5-9. In|the mountains, others,—O how we pity them—are at the 
the health and educational departments, Dr. Lincoln,| Centennial ; and others, most fortunate, are by the sea- 
of Boston, will read a paper on Sanitary Requisitions in| side, where they can snuff the sea-breezes daily and 


School Architecture. A report will be made on the| take acool bath in the salt spray. 
Sanitary Appliances for Schools exhibited at Philadel-| the morrow in all your wanderings. 
phia; also papers or discussions on Prevention and| [t is the medicine, the e/ixir vite you need. 


Take no thought for 
Rest, rest, rest. 
Next year 


Spread of Contagious Diseases in Schools. Col. Waring| will demand hard work. Store up in sleep, rest and 
will present a paper on Drainage, and Dr. Robert T.| strength for nerve-life, and physical vigor and muscular 


Edes a paper on Alcohol as an Article of Diet. 


strength as your working capital. The doctor will flee 


= your presence next year, if you are well-armed with the 

A Wise Succestion was made by S. H. White, of| defensive armor of health and energy. Take time to 
Peoria, Ill., that the National Association hold two|rest thoroughly, throughin and throughout ; if not 
meetings annually, one in the winter in the South, and| you may have occasion to take time for a slow fever, or 
the other in the summer in the North. We believe|a quick consumption. Oh, when will we learn how to 


that such a plan would meet with favor both North and! live ! 


When we listen to the voice of the wearied 


South, and would serve to unite the educators of the|nerves, the tired brain, the aching head, the fevered 
two sections in an abiding unity and friendship. If|pulse, the flushed cheek, the hurried and confused 
this proposition is seconded by Southern educators, and| thought, the intermittent memory, the dull mental ac- 
one session be held in the Southern States in the month| tion, the sleepless night, the anxious broodings of the 
of January, and another in the cooler portion of the| mind. A few weeks yet remain before “ Trouble be- 


gins.” Let them be given to perfect rest. Avoid hard 
play as much as hard work. Avoid much company and 
bad company. Read only one book besides the Bible. 
Sleep, rest, and pray, and the end of vacation-days will 
find you renewed, refreshed, and blessed, for another 
year’s service. What the editor would but cannot, go 
thou and do. 


Viscount SANDON’s educational bill passed the 
House of Commons, after a long and bitter discussion 
and many divisions, by a vote of 119 to 46. The friends 
of the school-board system regard the new bill with 
much favor, not, however, as superseding the act of 
1870, but as giving greater efficiency to it. The Schoo/- 
Board Chronicle says that it will in the main “tend to 
advance the interests of education,” and still further : 


“It is due to Lord Sandon to acknowledge that, 
having quite another hobby to ride, he has nevertheless 
dealt justly with the school-board system. Not only 
has he not attempted to handicap it for the race, but 
he has refused to allow others to step in and han 
weights upon it. We of the school-board faction s 
lie under great obligation to the noble lord for standing 
in the way and refusing to allow his own friends to hit 
the school-board system ‘ below the belt.’ There were 
amendments on the paper which would have done the 
most serious mischief to the cause which we have at 
heart, and had Lord Sandon but for a moment smiled 
upon any one of them nothing could have prevented 
their adoption. It is true they would have been a blot 
upon his own work, and might at no very distant date 
have brought retribution upon the head of the educa- 
tional legislation of 1876; but — opinion is not 
keen on such subjects as yet, and possibly may not be 
for a long time to come, and we see no reason to be- 
lieve that the country would not have quietly accepted 
any or all of the most reactionary proposals which have 
been forced upon the consideration of Lord Sandon by 
his own too zealous followers.” 


Tue great wisdom of George Peabody’s munificent 
gift to establish and maintain a system of free schools 
at the South is more apparent as each year passes. At 
the meeting of the trustees at Green Brier, Va., on Fri- 
day last, the work for the year was reviewed. ‘The re- 
port of Dr. Sears, the agent, shows that the amount 
expended for schools in the South last year was 
$99,150. West Virginia and ‘Tennessee received 
larger amounts than any other States, from the fact that 
they made more efforts to foster and promote a public 
school system. The amounts paid to South Carolina, 
Florida, and Louisiana are proportionally small, be- 
cause of the failure of those States to promote public ed- 
ucation. Texas is making good progress in school 
work, and will probably receive increased assistance 
from the Peabody fund the ensuing year. There will 
be a surplus of over $100,000 after paying expenses for 
distribution in the ensuing year. There are now over 
1,000,000 children attending schools in part supported 
by the Peabody fund. Dr. Sears pays a high eulogium 
to the late Governor Clifford of Massachusetts, who 
was one of the trustees. His report states that George 
Peabody Russell, who has been traveling in the South- 
ern States, says nothing can be expected in the ad- 
vancement of education in Louisiana, South Carolina, 
or Florida, until their State governments are changed. 
Wherever State or city authorities are ready to accept 
aid on the conditions imposed, the money has been 
granted ; and, as in the case of Virginia and other South- 
ern States, the most marked advantages have followed 
in the more complete reform in public sentiment, and 
the greater readiness of the people to support public 
education. 


Tue people of Western Massachusetts did them- 
selves the honor to send Prof. Seelye to Congress, and 
the schoolmaster has shown himself to be a good 
teacher, even in this unpromising school of legislators. 
Now the trustees of the college have laid claim to his 
services at home, and the worthy professor regards the 


college superior to Congress as a field of labor, for the 
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average Congressman is somehow a most intractable 
student, especially in the field of morals and of political 
economy ; and the House of Representatives is a bed- 
lam of a classroom. Although our national legislature 
will lose an honest and an honorable member, we can- 
not but regard the professor’s choice as to his field of 
labor a wise one. The presidency of Amherst College, 
as the successor of Hitchcock and Stearns, is an office 
of no mean order ; and the trustees have, with a singu- 
lar unanimity, like the voice of the people, selected 
Professor Seelye for the important trust, and he has 
accepted the position, to assume its active duties at the 
close of his representativeship. That the college will 
flourish during the administration of President Seelye, 
there is no doubt ; and the friends of Amherst may con- 
gratulate themselves on the elevation of so strong a 
man to the head of the college, and the professor’s 
short vacation in Congress from the class-room has 
probably been an occasion of relaxation and reflection, 
and may have proved a good preparatory school for a 
college president. He may be able to warn young men 
of the dangers of political life, and teach them how to 
labor to correct political and social evils. There is a 
rumor current that President Seelye favors a college 
curriculum less devoted to the natural sciences than 
that of Amherst. Should he propose changes in the 
direction of study in the college, it will be full time to 
discuss them after their presentation. We predict for 
President Seelye a successful administration, and for 
Amherst College a hea!thy and constant growth under 
his charge. He thus closes his letter to his constitu- 
ents, declining a renomination to Congress : 

“In a government like ours, where legislation must, 
in the long run, be the utterance of the public will, the 
educator by whom the public opinion is molded ma 
have a more important work to do than the legislator by 
whom that opinion is only expressed. In saying this 
I do not disparage at all the high office to which, nearly 
two years ago, you so freely and to myself so unexpect- 
edly called me ; but you well know that Amherst Col- 
lege, which is a joy and a pride to this whole district, 
has also lines of power, not only national, but world- 
wide in their extent ; and I believe you will cheerfully 
acknowledge that its claims, when judged by the wants 
of the country or the world, will not suffer bv compari- 
son with any others likely to be laid upon me.” 


Diep, at White Sulphur Springs, Va., J. H. Binford, 
Esq., Supt. of Public Schools, Richmond, Va. 


It is sad to record the death of Mr. Binford, who has 
been identified with the public schools of Richmond 
from their establishment until the present time, and 
whose work has been so faithfully and wisely performed. 
It was our pleasure to visit him last spring, and take 
note of his deings. The condition of the schools was 
the best evidence of the industry, the devotion, and the 
success of the superintendent. The teachers were 
zealous, united, and faithful; the scholars were studi- 
ous, attentive, and orderly ; the system of instruction 
was progressive and thorough, public sentiment was 
friendly and harmonious, school officers were in accord 
with the superintendent, and the whole condition of 
school affairs indicated a careful and discreet manage- 
ment. Mr. Binford’s devotion to duty and unwearied 
attention to all the details of his office, had then under- 
mined his health, and he feared that he must speedily 
resign his office; but it seems all too soon that he 
should be called away from a field of labor in which he 
had proved himself a most successful worker, and be 
forever separated from those who found in their super- 
intendent a sympathetic and generous friend, and a 
most efficient and conscientious helper. The scholars, 


the teachers, the community, the friends of education, 
will mourn over his death; and his friends in the 
larger educational circle who will read these and other 
words concerning our true friend, will speak most 
kindly and tenderly of him, as a good man, a true edu- 
Cator, and a sincere Christian. 


— The erroneous opinions of a man of sense are 
of the most dangerous example. 


The Socratic Method Applied in France. 


The Yournal des Instituteurs, of Paris, has given a 
series of articles from the pen of M. Charlier, an in- 
spector of primary schools, descriptive of the Socratic 
method of instruction employed in a charitable estab- 
lishment of Lyons, from which we extract the following 
details, at once interesting and instructive. 

In 1849, M. Camille Rambaud, of a rich and honor- 
able family of Lyons, the second city in France for 
population, and perhaps the most important for its 
manufacturing enterprise, was largely engaged in man- 
ufactures himself. Struck by the ignorance and inca- 
pacity of the workmen he employed to understand any- 
thing that was a little removed from the domain of ma- 
terial life; seeing that they knew absolutely nothing 
about capital, interest, property, and government, and 
had no proper idea of the nature of things, and their 
dependence, and their mutual relations, he began his 
work of reform, with the aid of a few friends interested 
like himself, by trying to instruct them through the 
means of evening classes, lectures, etc. The people 
came and listened ; but either they could not under- 
stand what was said, or their prejudices were too deep- 
seated to be thus removed ; and M. Rambaud felt that 
something more was meeded than a few lessons of an 
evening or on Sunday. 

Having by this’ time become deeply interested in this 
good work, he felt himself impelled to devote his life 
thereto ; for that purpose he forsook the flourishing 
business he had directed for twelve years with great 
financial success, became a candidate for ecclesiastical 
orders at the Seminary, and in due time was ordained 
a priest. In 1864 a school was opened by L’ Abbé 
Rambaud, @ Za cité del’ Enfant Fesus,in one of the 


Y| most thickly settled quarters of Lyons, for the benefit of 


the working classes. This school soon became too 
large to be directed by the Abbé alone, and he had to 
seek assistants. But here a serious difficulty presented 
itself, for he could not find teachers qualified to carry 
on the instruction according to his ideas ; they were all 
accustomed to the old routine, and could not adopt his 
method of oral teaching ; of appealing to the intelli- 
gence of the pupil ; of awakening his interest ; of re- 
quiring him to talk and reason, rather than recite. In 
| consequence, he was obliged to send them away, and, 
at the same time, to send away most of his scholars, 
and only retained some fifteen to twenty, whom he 
could educate himself, until he could train up teachers 
from his own scholars. He talked to them a great 
deal ; gave them oral lessons upon the principal truths 
of religion, upon popular prejudices and current errors ; 
related fine incidents in the history of France and other 
countries, and would then require them to relate in 
their turn what they had heard, in their own words, and 
sometimes to give a report of it in writing. Notions of 
political and social economy were occasionally intro- 
duced and commented upon, and the benefits of com- 
merce, and of social and civil institutions were insisted 
on. Little by little the pupils began to take pleasure 
in this new system of teaching: some of them made 
remarkable progress, that even astonished their master, 
and soon he was able to employ in his method the 
teachers whom he had himself trained up for that pur- 
pose. And this training the honorable Abbé still con- 
tinues ; for every day he gives a lesson of an hour to 
his teachers, in order that they may know how best to 
employ the means at their disposal. 

It is now eight years since the schools were re- 
opened as above described: there are four classes for 
girls and as many for boys, where the instruction is en- 
tirely gratuitous, and given by female teachers under 
the training and supervision of L’ Abbé Rambaud. 
The buildings form a vast square, in the midst of which 
is a monumental chapel, and they form, in addition to 
their use as a school, an asylum where five hundred old 
people are supported and housed free of charge. When 
some additions which are now in progress shall have 


been terminated, there will be comfortable accommoda- 


tions for twelve hundred old persons. Ahd all these 
buildings, all the expense of supporting so many pen- 
sioners, all the outlay necessary for the schools and 
their teachers, have not cost the country a cent ; all has 
been provided by the Abbé Rambaud, who nobly de- 
voted the whole of his large fortune, besides giving his 
own personal services, to this work of true Christian 
philanthropy. And he, who might have passed his ex- 
istence amid all the pleasures and comforts that money 
could bestow, now lives in a modest cell adjoining the 
sacristy of the chapel, furnished with two straw-bot- 
tomed chairs, and a common table on which are heaped 
up books, papers, and plans, from the midst of which 
rises the figure of a Christ of large size. A story like 
this tells its own tale, and has no need of comments. 


Spelling Reform. 


Art the annual meeting of the American Philological 
Association, held in the city of New York, July 20, 
Prof. W. D. Whitney presented the report of the com- 
mittee appointed last year to consider the question of a 
reformed orthography for the English language. After 
a few explanatory remarks, he read the following rec- 
ommendations of the committee : 

1. The true and the sole office of alphabetical writing 
is faithfully and intelligibly to represent spoken speech, 
so-called “ historical” orthography being only a con- 
cession to the weakness of prejudice. 

2. The ideal of an alphabet is that every sound 
should have its own unvarying sign, and every sign its 
own unvarying sound. 

3. An alphabet intended for use by a vast commu- 
nity need not attempt an exhaustive analysis of the ele- 
ments of utterance or a representation of the nicest 
varieties of articulation, though it may well leave room 
for the unavoidable play of individual and local pro- 
nunciation. 

4. An ideal alphabet would seek to adopt for its 
characters forms which should suggest the sounds sig- 
nified, and of which the resemblances should, in some 
measure, represent the similarities of the sounds. But 
for general practical use there is no advantage in a 
system which aims to depict in detail the physical proc- 
esses of utterance, 

5. No language has ever had, or is likely to have, a 
perfect alphabet ; and in changing and amending the 
mode of writing of a language already long written, re- 
gard must necessarily be paid to what is practically 
possible, quite as much as to what is inherently de- 
sirable. 

6. To prepare the way for such a change, the first 
step is to break down, by the combined influence of en- 
lightened scholars and of practical educators, the 
immense and stupborn prejudice which regards the 
established modes of spelling almost as seems the 
language, and as having a sacred character in them- 
selves preferable to others. All cogitation, and all 
definite proposals of reform are to be welcomed, as far 
as they work in this direction. 

7. An altered orthography will be unavoidably offens- 
ive to those who are first called upon to use it, but any 
sensible and consistent new system will rapidly win the 
hearty preference of the mass of writers. 

8. The Roman alphabet is so widely and firmly es- 
tablished in use among the leading civilized nations 
that it cannot be displaced in adapting it to improved 
use for English. The efforts of scholars should there- 
fore be directed towards its use with uniformity, and in 
conformity with other nations. 

A varied and interesting discussion followed the ac- 
ceptance of the report. It was opened by Mr. E, 
Jones, of Liverpool, who recommended that in place of 
the adoption of new letters, the best possible use 
should be made of the alphabet now in use. The new 
spelling should be such that any person who could read 
the present spelling should be able to read the new. 
He urged, further, that it should be capable of being 
written legibly and spoken intelligibly, and of being 
used in newspapers without a new style of type. 

Mr. S. P. Andrews recommended the improvement 


of spelling upon the basis of the Roman alphabet, with- 
out necessitating the introduction of new types. 

A convention of educators will be held at the Atlas 
Hotel, Elm avenue, Philadelphia, opposite the Centen- 
nial Buildings, August 14, 15, and 16, to consider how 
best to give effect to the above resolutions. 
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THE GREAT MENAGERIE. 


Mrs. G. N, BorpMan. 
Semi-chorus of ten boys and ten girls, well drilled. 


lis - ten while and Cock too,” The | 


THE SCHOOL BRIGADE, 


A MARCHING SONG FOR CHILDREN OF ALL NATIONS. 
Mrs, G, N. Borpman. 


1. We are marching with our banners slow-ly up the ep aoge~ Weare 


2: The -o - link- - ver, toil-ing for the 

3. The - bi- rous - sa, ~ Ver, oi : ‘son, “Dut - ta - lo and Bear, The 2. Weshall meet with storm and tempest, we shall walk thro’ rain and hail ; Bat within our dic-tion - 

4. The Por - cu - pine and Prat - rie - dog and bold Bhi - no - ce - ros, The 3. Timeaway is swift-ly glid-ing with the hap- py hours of youth, ‘As cour- a- geous-ly we 
5. The Ra - zor- Bill and Scis- sor - tail, and Harp-y fat and wise, The * 

6. The screeching Owl wink- in’ and ab -in’ in the dark, The 

~~ erry zes and we can’t af-ford to play; Weshall blun-der, we shall stumble, but we 
v a- ry there is no such word as fail; For we'll have a store of wis-dom rare worth 
came one day to Cam-den, when the sun was sink-ing low; A- journey, hand in hand with Love and TRUTH ; So we'll shoulder books and forward, for we're 


Puf - fin, Drag - on - bird and slim Cur - lew; The 


p - po - ~ and Hare; The 
a t - 


‘ tle t-ed hoss; The 
rab - id Rat, and crab-bed Cat with lit - tle its of eyes; The 
crook -ed Crab, and Stickle - back, and Hammer - head-ed Shark; The 


musn't stop to cry, So we'll up, and trav-el on a- gain, nor wait to mope and sigh. 
many a gold-en mine,And perhaps in fu-ture his -to - ry our honored names will shine, 
bound to reach the height, Where the golden crownsare waiting for the onesthat win the fight. 


le- 


SSS SS 


meadow was a tent of  sail-cloth strong, And 


With animation. 


2 Car - coc - ili - na Par - 0- quet, the Her-on and Blue Jay, And 
3 Guin - ea and Jack - al, with the Llama of Pe - ru, And 
4 Liz - ard, Cal - a - man-der, Rat - tle - snake and Croc-o - dile, With- 
5 Trum-pet - er, and Wa -ter- rail, and Whooping Crane so tall, Oh 

6 Wea sel, silk - y Tam-a-rin, and graceful Pec-ca - rye, And 


1 in that - clo- sure, all we boys and girls throng 
rand they =. 4 geth-er in this land of Lib - er - ty; e are soldiers from the mountain, we are 
4 -in a cage se - cure-ly kept were snooz - ing in a pile. an 
5 dear, I mev -er could be - = to tell the names of all. , . 
6 last of ail Or- ny - ray - chink- um - min - ye - wry 
chorus. Loud. 
po troopers from the plain; And we’re marching, marching onward, our great vic - to - ries to gain. 
— Copyright, 1876, by Mrs. G. N. Borpman. 
We ier ee nag -€ - with la - dies fair and 
gents, The won-ders of the world were there for on - ly twen-ty cents. a= 
dase, Commie sonnde of animals, either with the voles, or with «variety of toys, whlun moss DG. oll dey Vong, Seng - 
children are provided with. Be sure to have the animal counde li correct time, accenting every beat promptly, LN Fine. 
THE LAST FOUR MEASURES ONLY. + + 
Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1876, by Mrs. G. N. BogDMAN, in the Office of the Librarian -@-t- H a ~— 
N h Chick-a-dee dee I hearyour song, chick-a-dee, chick-a-dee, chick-a-dee, dee. 
ow, you may sing the first —+ - 
Dep epartment o of Music. eight measures. with the words. ser 
This is the way they will un- ++ 
Bai Mrs. G. N. ‘AN, Melrose Mass. | ' ‘ 
doubtedly sing, the first time)— 1. On the moun-tain, in the for-est, O’er the foun-tain shines the sun; Mead-ow 
a of “ Chick-ker-dee, chick-ker-dee, 2. Shad-y bow-ers, rip-pling mu-sic, Blos-soms, flow-ers in the grove; Na-ture’s 
ILLUSTRATED LESSON,—NO. 11. hiyee ;” a - 
CHICK-A-DEE. At this point in the lesson © prook-lets ev = er cease - Ibss, In their dai ~ ly course they run. 
gifts how sweet, how boun -teous Is her nev = er end - ing love. 


At the request of several teachers who have purchased “ Chick- 
a-dee” for their schools and for the benefit, perhaps, of others who 
are using this little song, I will take it as a lesson this month, 
illustrating each part as I do with my first classes in the primary 
schools at Melrose. I will speak directly to the children, and thus 
present it in the simplest way. 

Now, children, we are going to sing in the key of G. Where is 
the note G? Axs. Second line. 

If we sing in the key of G, where does Do begin? Ans. OnG, 
second line. 

Why? Axs. Because it is the key-note of one sharp. 

Where is the sharp placed? Ams. On the fifth line. 

What sharp is it? Ams. F sharp. 

What kind of time is it? Ans. Two-four time. 

How many beats in a measure? Ans. Two beats, as the top 
figure shows. 

What are the first two notes ? das. Eighth-notes : because they 
have a stem and dash. 

And the next note? Ams. A quarter-note. 

Which is the long note? Ams. The quarter-note. 

Now I will write the syllables under the notes, in the first four 
measures, and I will put sma// /eters under the eighth-notes, and 
large letters under the quarter-notes, so that you will not forget the 
difference between the value of the notes; in this way: Sol, fa, 
MI,—, mi, re, DO—, RE, DO, LA, etc. Now I want you to sing 
the notes with the little flags at the top, short ; and give more time 
to the large, quarter-note. When we get to the fourth measure, 
we have a round open note with a stem; what shall we do with it? 
Ans. Give it two beats, because it is a half-note. 

In the seventh measure the notes are joined at the top; what 
are they? Avs. Eighth-notes, two of which are sung to one beat. 

Now we come toa measure with a dotted quarter and eighth- 
note; who can tell me how to beat the time and sing it? Ans. 
Hold the dotted note on the down and up beat, and sing the eighth- 
note just as guick as I can ; after I raise my hand. 

What is the meaning of D.C. at the end of the last measure? 
Ans. To go back, begin again, and end in the measure where the 
word Fine is placed. 


taste and judgment are all im- 
portant, in exercising the class 


Eutered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1875, by G. N. Boapman, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 


in prompt and correct articula- 
tion ; and teachers, with their customary tact and ability, can talk 
of the birds that warble their morning welcome to the children on 
their way to school ; giving an example of the chick a-dees’ chirp, 
and asking the school to imitate it, with the same sprightly, cheer- 
ful spirit that the beautiful songsters of the woods and fields offer 
their greeting to the fragrant meadows and sunshine. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


(One-part Chant.) 
Bol Si {| Do | Do Do Si| Do |\Re Do 
1. Our Father—| be | thy Thy kingdom) is in | Heaven. 
2. Giveuws— | dai |-ly And forgive, |’ gainst....| uss 
3. And lead— | us | from "| For thine, _|ever and | ever, | A-men. 


The above is a new way of presenting a little chant, for primary 
schools to memorize. ‘Teachers being familiar with the prayer, I 
have not deemed it necessary to write it in full. Sing each line to 
the syllable under which the words are written; as for example, 
(“ Our Father who art in heaven hal-low-ed”) changing the tone 
to La on the word “Be.” Sing high Do and Xe (fourth line) 
Divide the word “a-gainst,” singing the last half to two tones, 
Do and Si. 

Teach it in this way. Draw the staff upon the board and place 
the notes large and plain, in their proper positions thus: 2d line, 
2d space, 3d line, 3d space, 3d space, 3d space, 3d line, 3d space, 
4th line, 34 space. Then tell the school to sing the first line as 
far as the word “ ha/-low-ed,” to the first tone, Sot. Point to the 
next tone which changes on the word “de” ; thy (Si) name (Do, 
No. 8). Continue on this tone (Do), “Thy kingdom come, Thy 
will be done,” etc. Sing the Amen to high Re and Do. 

These simple forms of practising tones are easy for both teacher 


and pupil, and chanting will be found a pleasant change for the 
little ones occasionally, when the words are not too difficult to 
memorize. / am strongly in favor of chanting, and hope next 
season to meet with great success in this direction with my own 


RETURN TO SCHOOL. 
(Tune, “ Auld d Lang Syne.’’) 


The merry days are 2 passed and gone, 
The restful time is o’er ; 

And we with hope and fond desire 
Return to school once more. 

With happiness and confidence, 
Rejoicing here we stand; 

To meet again the loving smile, 

And clasp the friendly hand. 


Renewed in strength, refreshed in mind, 
To study we return; 

Improving every passing hour, 

Some pleasant task to learn. 

How sacred in remembrance are 

The happy days at school ; 

Oh, may we all endeavor well 

To keep the golden rule. 


We're sailing to a harbor bright 

Where shining deeds will glow, 

So let us strive with willing hearts 

Our best results to show. 

Our ship is strong, we'll brave the wind, 
Tho’ waves may ash and roar; 3 

With faith and wisdom at the helm, 
We'll safely reach the shore. 


— The “ Great Menagerie,” which has become so popular with 
the boys and girls, is published this month for teachers who may 
not have seen it. If the readers of the JouRNAL doubt the ex- 
istence of all these animals, we most respectfully refer them to 


“ Webster’s Unabridged,” with the exception of the last-named 
animal, which was an invention of the author, offered with the 
fond hope that it may some day find a place in the appendix to 
the next “latest improved” 


— “Music resembles poetry: in each 
Are numerous graces which no methods teach, 


And which a master-hand alone can reach,” 


In strict marching time. 
‘ae 
1 
2 ‘ot ter - 1€ 
6 e 
We have come from farms and vineyards, we have sailed across the sea; But we’re marching all to- 
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Kindergarten GMessengey, 1876.. 


EDITED BY EH. P. PEABODY. 


STEIGER’S KINDERGARTEN OCCUPATION MATE- 
RIAL FOR FAMILY USE, 


The indefatigable Mr. Steiger has sent us four of ‘these boxes, 
with an advertising sheet of quotations from newspapers, showing 
that, at the first glance, common-sense people see the truth of 
Froebel’s principle of giving children something to do, that shall 
employ their fingers, and gratify their imperative love of enjoy- 
ment ; thereby developing their faculties of sense and understand- 
ing within the scope of their affections and fancy, instead of begin- 
ning with the distraction of their natures, which makes the old ed- 
ucation a process of antagonism and violence. 

But these materials will soon weary and disgust children if given 
to them to use by themselves, with no other direction than the diéa- 
grams ; though when given gradually and in order, by living words, 
that wake vp the mind to see the connections which organize na- 
ture and art, they prove inexhaustible for amusement, as well as for 
a development of mind, of which the child is unconscious until it 
has taken place, 

And if the mothers will only take some pains to understand 
what Froebel meant by these materials, and how they should be 
used, it will lead them into a study of child-nature, which is the 
true education for motherhood ; and inevitably open their eyes to 
the scope and depths of an art, which is ot gained by intuition, and 
which requires more time for its application than any mother with 
more than one child can give, compatibly with her other duties.* 


Thus, in the end, these boxes may promote Aindergartens, where 
alone can children’s whole natures be cultivated harmoniously, in 
social intercourse with their equals in age. The first principle to 
be observed is, that children must always act from a thought, and 
not imitate or copy ; at first it must be, in large part, from sug: 
gested thought, but when thought is suggested in words, the 
child has to listen and take in the words, before he can act from it. 
In short, the mother must at first dictate in words what the child 
must do, and let the thing done grow under his own hands as from 
his own mind, This will entirely take up and amuse him, while 
he very soon tires of copying. Experience will show that after 
representing suggested thoughts, he will soon begin to represent 
fancies of his own ; and, provided you have taken care, in your sug- 
gestions, to show him how to adapt his means to ends, and have 
given him the law of connecting opposites, as the first law of all 
activity, he will begin te invent, 

To illustrate; if the whole box of the sticks, for instance, be 
given to the children, together with the diagrams, they will very 
soon tire of them. They hate mechanical copying, which is just 
the thing that Froebel wished to preclude; for his system does 
not presuppose man, as characteristically an imitator or copyist, 
but as specifically the image of his Creator, that is creative; a 
force acting from itself, This force in man is at first blind—both 
in sensibility and will—though destined, by reception of others’ knowl- 
edge of nature and the just claims of other beings, to reflect the 
forms of nature, and their connections in thoughts and conduct, 
consciously and joyously, with God, becoming sovereign of nature 
which serves as his instrumentality. ; 

The nursing baby is taught dy its mother the use of its. body in 
nursery plays, She teaches him that he has hands and feet, fingers 
and toes, by using them to play with him, as in ‘ pat-a-cake,’ ‘ this 
little pig goes to market, this stays home,’ and such like sot guite 
nonsensical things. 

Now the world-without is only a larger body that the human be- 
ing is to learn to master by knowledge of it; and to get this knowl- 
edge it must be genially presented to him in détail, by those who 

~already know it in its order, so that he shall not be daunted by its 
vastness, nor bewildered by its multitudinousness ; and he must 
also gradually learn from others how to adapt means to ends in 
using this great magazine of materials for his amusement and con- 
venience and those of his companions. As long as he. has no 
knowledge or developed understanding to guide his will to the 
gratification of his desires, or the accomplishment of his impulses, 
he will have no success in action, and create disorder instead of or- 
der, evil instead of good. The origin of evil is by the grown up 
failing to educate young wills that must create either goud or evil, 
because they are absolute force (cause). 

Unless all this is taken into consideration, these boxes of occu- 
pation-material will only weary and disappoint children, instead of 
affording the inexhaustible amusement they hold for those whose 
self-activity is aroused by Froebel’s bringing into play the personal 
element. Perhaps, however, we can suggest to mothers how te 
use the box of sticks, for instance, in the true way. 

In the first place she must take possession of the diagrams, 
which are not to be given to the children to copy, or even to look 
at beforehand, but are only useful to guide the mother in dictating 
to the child what he is to do. It is the words that she uses which 
are the magic wands to awaken the intellect to guide the hands. 

The child must have a board or table before him, divided by 
cross-lines into squares of an inch size. Out of one of the little 
boxes, which has in it sticks of an inch in size, give the child first 


* Miss Blow’s lecture on the kindergarten material and means of occupation, 
which Steiger publishes as a tract, can be had for the price of a stamp. 


one stick, and let him measure the squares on the table with it, and 
find that they are all of them one inch in every way. Then tell 
him to lay it up and down (vertically), or sideways (horizontally), 
or slantwise (obliquely). Direct him to do these things with his 
one stick, till he can do it correctly. Then ask him to say in how 
many directions he can. put his stick ; and he will appreciate that 
vertical and horizontal are opposites, and oblique (let him see that 
it can be more or less oblique) is an intermediate direction. (You 
can use these technical terms, or say up and down, sideways and 
slantwise), 

Give two sticks, after the possibilities of one have been exhausted, 
and ask the child to lay them together in any way hie chooses; and 
tell you in what direction is each stick, and what he has made. 
By intervening now and then with directions, you will surprise and 
amuse him by letting him find out what a variety of forms two sticks 
will represent, (A trained kindergartner would have arranged the 
forms on the diagram in a graduated series, putting the parallel 
lines in at least three directions, and all the right angles in se- 
quence, so that the child should see that they can point either to 
the lower left hand, upper right, upper left, lower right ; and would 
have brought contrasts opposite each other, But the mother can 
do this; also in the case of putting one stick so that it meets the 
other in the middle, whether the lines be slanting or otherwise. 


After the child spontaneously, or by your direction, has placed 
the two sticks in every way that this diagram suggests, give him 
fifty sticks, and tell him to put them in all the different ways he 
has learned, and if his memory fails him, dictate to him those he 
has forgetten. This will probably prove as long a play with the 
sticks as he will relish at one time. After he begins to tire (or 
just defore, if you can hit the moment) tell him to gather up his 
sticks into one heap, and put them into the box in which they 
belong. 

The next time give three sticks, and tell him to put them together 
to make something, helping him out by dictation of the forms that 
you find in the second diagram. In dictating, tell the child in 
what direction to put each stick ; and thus he will learn the exact 
use of the word, and get precision and understanding. Let him 
say what the form he makes looks like, always. After he has made 
the different forms, and neither you nor he can think of any other 
form to make with these sticks, give him sixty-six sticks, so that 
he can make all the varieties, and propose that he should put them 
in serial order. 

Afterwards give four sticks, and so on till you have given eight. 
When he has exhausted eight sticks with his own inventions of 
forms of things, begin to dictate forms of beauty, for which you 
will get some help in the diagram No. 10, And here you open on 
the child the law of opposites, and dictate the laying of the sticks 
in such order that the symmetry shall develop itself, step by step. 
When this vein is touched it will be found that the child is soon 
master of the situation ; it will be surprising what beautiful forms 
he will go on inventing. This is because he has a love of rhythm 
as a primal law of his being, as is shown by the soothing effect 
upon the baby’s nerves of the nurse’s cradle songs, even by the 
attraction he has for a ball waved to and fro. 


“ For Nature beats in perfect tune, 
And rounds with rhyme her every rune, 
Whether she work in land or sea, 

Or hide underground her alchemy. 


“Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake, 


“ —Not unrelated, unaffied, 

But to each thought and thing allied 
Is perfect Nature’s every part, 
Rooted in the Mighty Heart !” 

By carefully examining the first ten diagrams, it will be seen that 
all their forms may be made of sticks one inch long, though some- 
times two or three sticks are used to make a line of two or three 
inches long. But in these instances it will be best to give sticks 
from the other little boxes, of suitable length to make these forms. 
When the play is over, let the child sort all the sticks, according to 
their length, and carefully put each pile into its proper box. 
Children enjoy order, when they are its agents; and by exercising 
this instinct in their plays, invaluable habits are formed. 

A trained kindergartner will be able to use these sticks for a 
great num!<: of exercises, in the generation or evolution of 
form ; and in conversation ever the forms made, will find oppor- 
tunities of cultivating many powers beside the single one of appre- 
ciating form. 

It is quite impossible for any mother, with one child, or a few 
children of different ages and capacities, to do what the kindergart- 
ner can do with classified children, alternating the movement-plays 
and fancy-work with the serial building, with examination of ma- 
terials, the cultivation of plants, and orderly examination of nature, 
After all, this occupation-material will be more usefully and agree- 
ably used in families where the children go to a kindergarten, and 
learn there how to use the materials exactly in the serial way Froe- 
bel proposed, and which has become éradition in genuine kinder- 
gartens, for children crave not mere amusement, but knowledge. 

For kindergarten children detained at home by occasional sick- 
ness, or in vacations, or prevented from going out by bad weather, 
the boxes will be found a great comfort to mothers. We would 
only warn against their giving all the things in the box to the chil- 


dren at once, and disgusting them by the bewilderment and confu- 
sion of mind such chaos must necessarily produce. Nature her- 
self never teaches, unless there is some human interpreter inter- 
vening to connect the perceptive powers of the child with her de- 
tails in an orderly way, as may be seen by comparing uneducated 
children living in the most magnificent scenes of nature with edu- 
cated ones who only occasionally go into them, Where too much 
is presented, nothing is observed; for the power of analysis is 
baffled. In the formation of the understanding as well as of char- 
acter, God does nothing for the human being except by the instru- 
mentality of human beings ; this makes the progress and beatitude 
of man, and the ignoring of this, the misery and degradation of 
the human race. 

The occupation-material, which is next to be used after stick- 
laying, according to this series of Steiger’s so far published, is the 
drawing, which is to begin with the slate and pencil, the slate be- 
ing marked on one side with lines crossing each other, so as to di- 
vide the surface into little squares of a quarter of an inch, 


These lines serve to guide the pencil when the little hand is yet 
unskillful, and the little mind not yet developed to guide the hand 
into making a line straight or of a definite length. 

Here, also, the mother must remove the diagrams from the eyes 
of the children to her own use, suggesting what she shall dictate 
to the child to do, that he may learn to create, instead of decline 
into copying, which he would find tedious and soon give up, On 
the first diagram the mother will find that the first exercise sug- 
gested, is drawing a line just as long as one side of the square— 
up and down. Let her propose that the child should point to 
some square near the left side of his slate, not far from the top; 
and tell him to draw a line on one side of it in the groove of the 
slate. He will do it but indifferently at first, but as soon as it looks 
tolerable, if she will tell the child that it is a soldier, and she wants 
him to make another just as tall and just as straight, on the oppo- 
site side of the square, he will immediately be interested, and easily 
be induced to make a whole company ; so that he will have learned 
to make the line more and more perfect, without being aware of 
any tediousness, ‘ Practice makes perfect.” 

After thus making the vertical lines it can be suggested that he 
make horizontal lines, by saying that “ the soldiers are tired,” per- 
haps with.a long march, or a long drill, and “ would like to lie 
down and rest.” Other companies of soldiers, twice as tall, or 
three, four, or five times as tall, will discipline the fingers to draw 
straight lines still further ; bat perhaps it would be better to sug- 
gest other forms. Let them draw a line of right angles, the corner 
pointing to the upper left, and then another line of them pointing 
to the lower right ; and having called their attention to the fact 

that they have drawn two opposites, say, “‘ Vow two opposites al- 
ways make something ; see if you can put those opposite angles to- 
gether into one form ;” and they will be delighted to find that they 
have made a square ; also that they can make a square by means 
of two other angles, one pointing to the upper right, and the other 
to the lower left. It is these small movements of mind, that make 
dictated work so much more interesting to children than mere 
copying. A figure which they do not see, till they have made it 
themselves, is awakening. But children like to repeat forms, Each 
time it seems to them anew manifestation of the principle, that 
like causes produce like effects, and they love to try, on their slates, 
forms that they themselves have made with the sticks ; and by and 
by to make forms they like still more permanent, by copying them 
on paper ruled in squares, The diagrams in the box of drawing 
material do not give the forms in series, as the kindergartner does, 
and therefore do not help the mother so much as Miss Nina 
Moore’s drawing-book will do, which is to contain a regular ‘ school’ 
of drawing (as a series of series is called in kindergarten language), 
This work is soon to be issued by Prang of Boston, and will prob- 
ably be adopted by Walter Smith, who has pronounced it the best 
first step in art discipline. 

We have said enough, perhaps, to give the idea of how this “ oc- 
cupation-material” may be used in families to advantage, by keep- 
ing in mind Froebel’s plan of superseding copying, by dictation in 
words, which accustoms the child to do everything from thought. 
The habit of going from within outward, soon starts invention, be- 
cause a child always has fancies of his own, It is only what a 
child does self-actively or by suggestion of words, that educates 
him; and he is not perfectly educated unless the suggestions are 
in order, more or less artistic. The law of all activity, the con- 
nection of opposites, should be suggested to the child first by what 
he does in the concrete, then by words describing what he has 
done, 

As a last word to mothers we would say, that these boxes of oc- 
cupation materials cannot do for their children, however carefully 
they may use them, what the kindergarten can do ; for that brings 
each occupation to bear, after lessons in analysis, which are given 
by the Gifts ; and besides a very large advantage of the kindergar- 
ten is, that by the social life it involves, the character is built up. 
It plants a tree of life whose fruits neutralizes the fruits of the tree 
of knowledge, eaten without the previous preparation of the spirit 
to habits of love, trust, hope, and reverence, nurtured by hymns 
and songs and all the sweet courtesies of life. 


— A commentary on Miss Blow’s article on modeling, and ex- 
hibit at the Centennial, by Mrs, Kraus-Boelte, came too late for 


the present issue, It will be given next time, 
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Correspondence, Notes, and Queries. 


French Normal School. 
PLyMoutTH, N. H., August 8, 1876. 

Mr. Editor :—In this beautiful valley of the Pemigewasset, soft 
hills on every side, and farther away the blue tops of loftier moun- 
tains, amid the songs of birds, and the fragrance of summer zephyrs, 
can there be any more delightful place on earth for a company of 
weary teachers to rest and recreate during six weeks of their va- 
cation? Especially, when the proprietor of a large and elegant 
hotel invites them to come en masse to pass the evenings in the 
grand salon of his house, to enjoy the dancing with his guests, 
the music and all the gay festivities of the season. 

Then, what vigor for soul and body comes from a sail all day 
on the lovely Winnepesaukee lake ; leaving in the morning with a 
basket of lunch, and returning with the shadows at close of day; 
and all this for one dollar! Then the ride to the summit of Mt. 
Prospect, that lifts one up to view the entire Franconia range, 
Mt. Jefferson, and even the top of Mt. Washington in a clear day ; 
and all this for another single dollar. Still more, there are rides 


. over the hills and through the valleys in numerous directions, and 


walks and promenades innumerable, nooks and corners for flow- 
ers, and all things lovely in nature. 

But the company of eighty teachers assembled here this summer, 
in spite of Centennial and hot weather, are not seeking pleasure 
and rest alone, but profit— mental growth and culture as well. 
They are here to exercise the mind, as well as the body, in a natu- 
ral and health-giving manner. 

The French Normal Schoo! established by Professor Sauveur 
is the great attraction that draws them hither, and presents the 
advantage so long desired, namely, some definite object for the 
teacher during his vacation time—something that shall be restful 
because natural, and at the same time useful. This is the largest, 
and promises to be the most successful summer normal school 
ever held in this country. It certainly is the first one ever under- 
taking the same object — that of fa/éing one’s way into the very 
heart and soul of a foreign language, speaking the language at the 
first lesson, and ever after, and never any other, until it is pos- 
sessed as one’s own. Should you enter the building, during the 
session of school, you could easily suppose, for the time being, 
that you were in some choice corner of Paris, or at least on the 
road to that bit of earthly paradise. As you would probably hear 
some imperfect phrases, you might conclude the haven was not 
quite reached, but you would rarely hear a word of English—not 
even at recess, when the pupils might take that liberty. The 
school assembles at nine o’clock in the morning under the direc- 
tion of Professor Sauveur. For two hours he talks to his pupils, 
or chats with them, or questions them upon chapters they have 
read from his books. Sometimes a portion of the lesson is oc- 
cupied by the pupils in asking questions, a part in writing from 
dictation. Quite often an anecdote of a lively nature is thrown 
into the lesson by the teacher, which gives great satisfaction. The 
other day a portion of the poem from the writings of Alfred de 
Musset was recited with great effect. It was first written upon 
the board, then explained, and read with such feeling that all were 
moved with emotion. Had a single English word been employed 
for explanation, who can believe the same result could have been 
reached. 

After this general lesson the school separates into sections for 
conversation, in which the most advanced pupils in the class con- 
duct the lessons. The subjects for conversation may be the con- 
tents of a chapter in one of Professor Sauveur’s books, which has 
been given for review; or it may not be this, but something else. 
Digressions are always in order in this system, which is one great 
secret of its success, It never forces the mind or wearies it. Its 
method is to talk—talk all the time—and about things in general, 
as any rational being would naturally do. For instance, at the 
table this morning, I listened to a lengthy conversation between 
Professor Sauveur and one of his pupils, concerning the High 
Episcopal church and the Catholic. It is true this pupil was one 
of his most advanced, but I can state that another, who sat near, 
whose ear one week ago could not distinguish between the French 
words for “ pious” and “ pagan,” yet by careful listening compre- 
hended nearly all this conversation; and before the close of the 
school will, without doubt, converse quite easily herself. 

These section classes conducted by the pupils last one hour or 
more, and are highly interesting and amusing. Some speak well, 
others are just beginning to lisp a few words in another tongue, 
but all are determined to make the transit. Mistakes are plenty, 
and difficulties great, but it is wonderful how rapidly they disap- 
pear as the ear gains confidence and the tongue acquires a little 
flexibility. “I have understood much better to-day, and talked a 
great deal more,” is the verdict one hears at the close of every 
lesson. 

The willingness, confidence, and pleasure, with which each one 
takes hold of this new and strange work, and the progress made, 
is truly remarkable, and can be explained only by the conviction 
that the method lies so near to God and his grand plan of all in- 
tellectual growth, that Nature herself is delighted te become the 
maitress 21’ école, and presidés to these feasts. Three times a 
week Professor Sauveur lectures at the school in the afternoon 
upon purely literary subjects, generally concerning his own coun- 
try, and its learned men and women. These lectures tend to cre- 
ate a healthful desire to read the French literature, and search 


deep for its realities. A part of the school understand these lec- 
tures perfectly, a part do not; but none are discouraged, for all 
know the task can be accomplished, with patience, in a short time. 
Besides these regular exercises of the school, there are a dozen or 
more private classes conducted by Professor Salande, a French 
teacher of fine abilities who is assisting Professor Sauveur, and 
who is to succeed him in Boston in the work of the school room. 

These classes represent all grades from the primary to the high 
school, so that a person just beginning the study can find assist- 

ance, or the more advanced teacher can have any difficulty ex- 
plained which he has met in his former teaching. ° 

Professor Sauveur gives instruction every morning to a class of 
very small children, in the presence of his school. This exercise 
lasts fifteen minutes or more, and shows exactly how the system 
should be conducted at the outset. This is to be a model class 
for practice during the term. Nearly all connected with the 
school are teachers: thirty at least from high schools, half a dozen 
from universities, fourteen come from Salem. One lady is here 
from Michigan ; she has traveled extensively and studied various 
systems of pedagogy in various countries. She says she came 
expecting to behold another piece of school humbuggery, like the 
miserable specimens of Yankee object-teaching she has witnessed. 
I think she feels disappointed, as I see she has unpacked her 
trunk and talks of remaining through the term. 

This school has only begun; probably it will be visited by many 
persons during the session, who will seek this opportunity to see 
the workings of such an entirely new enterprise in our system of 
language education. Surely no great and progressive educator 
can well neglect to inform himself concerning its merits. Another 
year the school will open upon a larger plan, and with a much lar- 
ger corps of teachers. At the same time it is the very decided 
conviction of all present, that it is the true method of study and 
must supersede all others. I think I can safely say that not a sin- 
gle teacher here this summer will ever teach the old system again 
with any degree of satisfaction, or confidence in the logic of its 
method ; but with deep rebellion of soul and intellect, if, by chance, 
circumstances should compel him to do so. 

Louise S. HoTCHKIss. 

Plas and Minus. 

To the Editor of The New-England: 
Some discussion has arisen in your columns over the use of the 
signs f/us and minus. These signs were originally used only in 
algebra, we know; and all the dictionaries, encyclopedias, etc., 
call them yet algebraic, ‘The laws of algebra require that 5 x 3 
+6 X 2— 6+ 6should be performed thus: 15 + 12 — 1 = 26, 
because algebra treats each couple of numbers here as one term, 
additive or subtractive; but teachers of arithmetic find these 
terms convenient to use, and all the more convenient and explain- 
able when they are made to indicate that the process must be suc- 
cessively performed. Thus: 15, 21, 42, 36, and 6 would be the 
partial and final answers to the above problem. 
Your own decision was finally, that the signs must be used as in 
algebra, and that no mathematician worthy of the name would use 
them otherwise. I find, however, that Professor Olney, of the 
University of Michigan, countenances the arithmethical use as 
“ more convenient,” though admitting that it is “ not with strict pro- 
priety.” (See pp. 27 and 38 of his Teachers’ Handbook.) He 
gives his problems according to the arithmetical interpretation of 
the signs. Why may we not arithmeticise the sign p/us,as we An- 
glicize the word Paris? It is for convenience’s sake that we use 
it at all. Nor will the few pupils who take up the study of algebra 
get confused, when they come to the algebraic use of these signs, 
—even as they now learn a new Jaw of the sign minus, when they 
learn to multiply —5 by —4. SALEM. 
Mr. R. G. White on Spelling. 


To the Editor of The New-England: 

Without intending it, Mr. R. G. White has rendered excellent 
service to the cause of spelling reform, by his article in the Ga/- 
axy for July. Hitherto the difficulty has been to find any objector 
who would state his objection with any degree of clearness; now 
an able and popular writer having given categorical reasons against 
the change proposed, we know where we are, and are in a position 
to ask, What do these objections amount to? Mr. White denies, 
or seems to deny, that the difficulties in spelling are anything like 
so great as they are represented by the advocates of reform. Mr. 
White has not experienced these difficulties himself, never made 
an error in spelling since he could use the pen, he has not known 
any persons in his circle of acquaintance who have experienced any 
very great difficulty, and an occasional slip does not matter much. 
This negative evidence based upon Mr. White’s personal experi- 
ence reminds us of the case of the man charged upon unmistak- 
able proofs, of stealing a horse, who, in self-defence, called up 
twenty witnesses to prove that they never saw him steal the horse. 
We are asked to take Mr. White’s negative testimony against all 
the positive testimony of teachers, examiners, spelling-matches, 
and all the other evidence of bad spelling, to show that the spell- 
ing difficulty is a myth and has no real existence ! 

Another objection is still more remarkable. Mr. White says 
the trouble caused to all the present generation of writers by a 
change of spelling would be so great, that he, for one, is not pre- 


pared to make the sacrifice for the sake of future generations. 


This is candid. Posterity has done nothing for us, why should 
we trouble ourselves about posterity? Mr. White has thus doubt- 
less expressed the real sentiments which underlies much of the 
opposition to a change in spelling, it is based in sheer selfishness, 
and against selfishness there is no argument. Do these objectors 
believe that the education of the masses in this country is essen- 
tial to the safety and the progress of the nation? If not, then 
there is no common ground of argument between them and the 
advocates of spelling reform. If they believe in the necessity for 
universal education, an education that means something more than 
amere smattering of reading and spelling, then we claim their 
assistance in removing the greatest stumbling-block in the way of 
education. What would be thought if any one should object to 
the use of improved weapons in our late war of the rebellion, on 
the ground that the men had been accustomed to the use of the 
old musket; that with the old weapons glorious things had been 
accomplished in the wars of the Revolution? Such a person 
would be regarded either as a traitor or a madman and would be 
treated accordingly. Shall we act with less earnestness in the war 
against ignorance, the greatest enemy of our country at the pres- 
ent time ? 

Lastly, Mr. White betrays either great ignorance of the pro- 
posals of spelling reformers, or a disposition to misrepresent wil- 
fully those proposals. Mr. White ought to know that such spec- 
imens of spelling as he exhibits in his paper were never intended 
by any school of spelling reformers as a substitute for the present 
spelling. The symbols used in those specimens were intended to 
represent minute shades of pronunciation by those who are curi- 
ous in such matters, and were never meant for general use. The 
case indeed must be desperate which has to resort to such tricks 


as these to defend it. REFORMER. 


Queries. 
To the Editor of The New-England: 

— Will some reader of the JOURNAL give in its columns an 
explanation of “Ex. 122d; Miscellaneous Questions,” Zaton’s 
Grammar-School Arithmetic (the example about King Hiero’s 
crown of gold, that was not all gold). The JouRNAL is just the 
true friend that all teachers need. We are thankful every day for 
its words of wisdom and encourgement. A. L. 


— Can Mr. Editor, or “N. T. T.,” or any one versed in Indian 
nomenclature, give us the etymologically correct spelling of A//e- 
ghany, Allegheny, or Allegany ; or tell why the common spelling 
in Pensylvania is A//egheny, and in New York, Alleghany ? 


SALEM. 
Devotional Exercises in Lowell (Mass.) High School, 

The question of the Bible in schools now attracts so much at- 
tention throughout the country, that we give below a report of 
the devotional exercises in the Lowell high school Thursday 
morning, Feb. 17 : 

First, The following was the Scripture reading : 

Happy is the man that findeth wisdom, and the man that getteth under- 
standing. 

For the merchandise of it is better than the merchandise of silver, and the 
gain thereof than fine gold. 

She is more precious than rubies, and all the things thou canst desire are not 
to be compared unto her. 

Length of days is in her right hand; and in her left hand, riches and honor. 

Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace. 

She is a tree of life to them that lay hold upon her; and happy is every one 
that retaineth her. 

Second, The following prayer was repeated in unison, by teach- 
ers and scholars: 


O Lord, Thou who hast safely brought us to the beginning of this day, defend 
us in the same by Thy mighty power, and grant that this day we fall into no sin, 
neither run into any kind of danger; but that all our doings being ordered by 
Thy governance, we may always do that which is righteous in Thy sight. 

Particularly we beg Thy blessing upon our present undertakings. Direct us, 
O Lord, in all our doings, with Thy most gracious favor, and further us with Thy 
continued help; that in these and all our works begun, continued, and ended in 
Thee, we may glorify Thy holy name, and finally, by Thy mercy, obtain ever- 
lasting life. 

We humbly acknowledge, O Lord, our errors and misdeeds; that we are una- 
able to keep ourselves, and unworthy of Thy assistance, but we beseech Thee, 
through Thy great goodness, to pardon our offenses, to enlighten our under- 
standings, and strengthen our memories, to sanctify our hearts and guide our 
lives. Help us, we pray Thee, to learn and practise those things which are just 
and good, that we may perfectly love Thee, and worthily magnify Thy holy 
name. 

These things, and whatever else we need, we humbly ask in the name of Jesus 
Christ our Redeemer. 

Our Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day our daily bread, 
and forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil ; for thine is the kingdom, 
the power, and the glory, forever and ever. A men. 


Third, The following hymn was sung, to the tune of “ Grati- 
tude”: 


If on our daily course our mind 

Be set to hallow all we find, 

New treasures still of countless price, 
God will provide for sacrifice. 


Old ey old scenes will lovelier be, 
Some softening gleam of love a 

Shall dawn on every cross and a 


—_o——_- 
— “From virtue’s ways when vicious men depart, 


The first avenger is the culprit’s heart.” 
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VACATION. 


So great our work, so bright our future seemed, 
So full of hope, the visions that we dreamed; 
The field was wide, too wide for human power, 
Yet fresh and strong we met the golden hour. 


Fame called us not, no glorious honor roll 
Enshrined our names, no trace on earthly scroll. 
’Twas work for Him! the blessed Teacher’s word 
Gave to our hearts the message of the Lord. 


The deathless soul, the fair immortal mind, 
There lay our work ; the loving heart to bind 
Not to ourselves, not e’en to knowledge’s shrine, 
“ Lead them to me,” He said, “ for they are mine.” 


Ah, well we know that Learning’s fount must be 
Turbid and dark, unhallowed, Lord, by Thee. 
Sparkling and pure might seem its waters fair; 
Without Thy love there would be poison there. 


Such bright, young hearts, unstained, unsoiled by sin, 
Such fresh, strong wills, Thy peace to lose or win; 
This was the word: “O train them all for Me, 
Priceless and vast, your great reward shall be.” 


The year has passed, faded its early glow, 

So high our aims, so little work to show ; 
Tired and weak, this tear-stained work we lay 
At Thy dear feet: O cast it not away! 


’Tis soiled and marred, we own with bitter pain ; 
We come to Thee, wearied in heart and brain; 
Oh! give us rest: send, pitying from above, 

On this poor work, the blessing of Thy love. 


Teacher of all, O take and guide our youth, 
Teach them Thy love, Thy holy fear and truth; 
Our tender lambs, we bring them all to Thee, 
Not ours, but thine, O let them ever be ! 


Vacation comes; this work will soon be o’er, 

Life’s school will close to us forever more ; 

Then may we each, with Thy glad welcome come, 

To spend it all within our Father’s home! . 
—C. A. J., Home School. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS. 
MAINE. 

OxForD County ScHooLs.—The fall term of Oxford county’s 
oldest institution of learning, Hebron Academy, will begin its fall 
term Tuesday, August 29. J. F. Moody, A.M., continues as prin- 
cipal. Under his care the institution has continued to grow rap- 
idly. We understand that the last summer term was the largest 
ever held in the school. A most excellent corps of assistants is 
advertised to aid Mr. Moody. . . . Rumford Point High 
School will open its fall term September 17, A. L. Haines princi- 
pal. Mr. Haines is also a young man of talent. He has taught a 
number of schools with unvarying success. Rumford 
Center High School will have a fall term, to begin September sth, 
with C, M. Hutchins as principal. Mr. Hutchins is a young man 
of energy and tact. He has been eminently successful in all the 
schools he has previously taught. No doubt this will be as 
well directed as his previous efforts. Bridgten Acad- 
emy will be under the charge of Wilson Nevans, A B., dur- 
ing the fall term. It opens September 12. The principal has an 
excellent reputation. Many students from Western Oxford find 
it convenient to attend this institution. . . . Paris Hill Acad- 
emy opens September 5. We have heretofore spoken of the 
board of instruction. ; Norway Liberal institute, or Nor- 
way Free High School, will probably be taught by C. A. Black, 
A.B. Mr. Black was engaged to teach the institute as before an- 
nounced. A movement has since been inaugurated to equip a 
free high school. The Register says it will be offered to Mr. 
Black, in case arrangements be completed. 

— The alumni of the State College have adopted a revised con- 
stitution. A committee was appointed to select a college color. 
The following officers were elected by the association: President, 
G. H. Hamlin, class of ’73; secretary, W. A. Allen; correspond. 
ing secretary, A. M. Goodale, with a number of assistant sec- 
retaries. 

— The class of '76, Bates college, just graduated, have elected 
Charles S. Libby president and Arthur L. Morey secretary and 
treasurer. Correspondence from those desirous of securing the 
services of any of the class can be addressed to the latter at Dick- 
inson Center, N. Y. 

— Mr. A. B. Allen, of Skowhegan, commences his second term 
as principal of Wilton Academy on the 29th inst. Mr. Allen 
proved himself a very popular teacher in that institution last 
spring, and the prospects for the approaching fall term are very 
flattering. 

— The free high school in Monticello will commence Monday, 
August 14, under the instruction of James Archibald. 

— Mr. W. H. Ham is to teach Monmouth Academy, and J. E. 
Cutler, Litchfield Academy, the next fall term. 

— The Bowdoin Summer School of Science has twenty members. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Concorp.—The Board of Education has made the following 
transfers of teachers: Miss Haley from the Walker Grammar 
school to the Center Grammar school, to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the resignation of Miss Rowe ; Miss Stubbs, promoted 
from the Walker Intermediate to the Walker Grammar school ; 
Miss Addie S. Hill promoted from the Rumford Primary to the 
Walker Intermediate school ; Miss Dunlap transferred from the 


Fair Ground school on the Plains to Franklin Street school ; Miss 
Alice Couch elected to Fair Ground school on the Plains. 

Miss Mary E. Rowe, principal of the Center Grammar School the 
past year, has been elected principal of the female department of 
the New Hampton Institution for the ensuing year. . . . 
D. C. Allen has been reélected superintendent of schools for the 
ensuing year. 

— Mr. Blanpied’s services as principal of the Milford High 
School are retained for another year, and Miss Wardwell will 
also remain as assistant. Both have given good satisfaction, and 
proved themselves worthy teachers. 

— At the close of the school in District No. 10, Keene, Miss 
Buckminster, the teacher, was presented with a nice autograph 
album bv her pupils. Miss B. is a graduate of the Normal 
school. . The High School building will not be ready for 
occupancy until next winter. 

— Francestown Academy begins a new school-year with the 
most encouraging prospects. Through the earnest labors of its 
friends, a permanent fund of $11,000 has recently been secured, 
which places the school on a firm financial basis. During the 
past year the building has been thoroughly repaired, a new philo- 
sophical apparatus purchased, new volumes have been added to 
the library, and other needed improvements made. The new 
corps of teachers are highly recommended. Mr. H. S. Cowell, 
the principal, is a graduate of Bates College, and has been for the 
past year the successful and popular teacher of Clinton Grove 
Seminary in Weare. Miss Cobb is a graduate of New-London 
Institution, and is a fine scholar and accomplished teacher. 


— The fall term of Valley Academy, Hillsboro Bridge, will be 
under the superintendence of Harry L. Brickett, A.B., assisted by 
Miss Ellen J. Brickett. Mr. Brickett has been at the head of a 
large school in New York State, the past year, and comes very 
highly recommended. 

— Miss Anna Hellrigh, of Heidelberg, Germany, teacher of 
the German language in Miss Morgan’s Seminary, Portsmouth, 
has closed her services at that institution, and is to give private 
instructions in September. Mr. E. A. Tilton has been engaged 
as professor of music at the seminary. 

— Hon. B. F. Prescott, secretary of State, who has taken a 
leading interest in procuring portraits of distinguished people of 
the State House, Dartmouth College, and Phillips-Exeter Acad- 
emy, has received a letter in behalf of the council, recommending 
him for membership of the Royal Society of Great Britain. 


— At a meeting of the trustees of the New-London Institution, 
the resignation of Rev. A. L. Lane, president, was accepted, and 
Rev. J. F. Morton, late classical teacher, was elected acting presi- 
dent for the ensuing year. 

— Prof. H. O. Ladd resigns the principalship of the State Nor- 
mal School at Plymouth. He has labored with enthusiastic en- 
ergy to build up the interests of the school, and the number in at- 
tendance during the last school year, the largest of any year since 
the school was organized, testify to Prof. Ladd’s popularity. He 
will leave Plymouth with the almost universal regrets of the cit- 
izens, and members of the school. 

— There are not quite one hundred students at the French In- 
stitute, Plymouth. An exchange says some of our business men 
show decided symptoms of insanity, brought on by the jabbering 
continually heard on the street. 

— We learn that the Nashua kindergarten school has been 
given up, and Miss Held is to return to the Fatherland. She is a 
successful teacher, and has made many warm friends in this city 
who will wish her a life of sunshine. 

— The Hancock High School will be under the instruction of 
Mr. Frank M. Chapin. The past terms of this school have been 
very successful. 

— Tubbs Union Academy, Washington, will be under the in- 
struction of Mr. David A. Shaw. Mr. Shaw is a graduate of Am- 
herst College. and an experienced teacher. 

— Mr. William H. Gardner, of Portsmouth, a graduate of 
Dartmouth College, class of ’76, has been elected principal of the 
fall term of Conant Free High School in Jaffrey. 

— Mr. H. F. Hoyt, of the State Normal School, has been se- 
sured for the next term of the Whitefield graded school. 

— Prof. J. W. Cheney, Jr., preceptor of Hampton Academy, 
has received a flattering call to another institution, and will no 
doubt accept. 

— The annual catalogue of Proctor Academy, Andover, shows 
an attendance as follows : Fall term 1875, 38; winter term 1875-6, 
76; spring term 1876, 47. Rev. A. H. Morrill, A.M., is principal. 

— At a recent meeting of the school board of Manchester a 
petition with 103 signers was received, praying for the exclusion 
of the Bible from the public schools, the morning services to con- 
sist of musical exercises. . . A proposition to establish a 
two-years’ course of study in the high school, devoted toa thor- 
ough review of English branches, including commercial arithmetic 
and penmanship, excited a lively discussion. The subject was 
recommitted for further report. . . . About $60,000 have been 


appropriated for school purposes this year. 


— John P. Gross, principal of the public school, Plainfield, 
N. J., received the honorary degree of doctor of philosophy at the 
recent commencement at Rutgers College. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The Rice school-house on Dartmouth street, at the 
corner of Appleton street, which was injured by fire some months 
ago, has been repaired at a cost of $25,000, and will be re-occu- 
pied in September. The roof has been reconstructed on a new 
model, being higher, and receiving light from above instead of 
from the sides; and the pavilions, which were burned, have been 
rebuilt. The normal school for girls, which was reéstablished in 
1872, is to be located on the upper floor of the edifice, and the 
Rice Grammar School, which occupies the rest of the building, 
and the large primary on Appleton street, are to be used also as a 
training school, where the normal pupils are to have an opportu- 
nity of gaining a familiar acquaintance with the discipline and in- 
struction of the Boston schools. The school is well organized 
and conducted, and is very creditable to Boston, and has for a 
corps of instructors the following: Training School, Lucius A. 
Wheelock, principal ; Edward Southworth, sub-master; Charles 
F. Kimball, usher. In the Grammar department, Elsie J. Packer, 
E. Maria Simonds, J. Annie Bense, Dora Brown, Ellen M. Bar- 
bour, Florence Marshall, Ella T. Gould, Martha J. Porter, and 
Elizabeth M. Burnham; and in the primary, Ella F. Wyman, 
Sarah E. Bowers, Ellen F. Beach, Grace Hooper, Florence M. 
Proctor, Anna B. Badlam, and Emma L. Wyman. The head 
master is Mr. Larkin Dunton, the first-assistant Jenny H. Stick- 
ney, the second-assistant Florence W. Stetson, with Walter Smith 
as teacher of drawing, Jalius Eichberg, H. E. Holt, J. B. Shar- 
land and L. W. Mason as teachers of music, and Moses T. Brown 
as teacher of elocution. 


MARYLAND. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, — This association met in the 


F. Wilkinson, secretary. All the old officers were re-elected, and 
resolutions of respect to the memory of the late Dr, Samuel Kep- 
ler, superintendent of schools in Baltimore county, were passed. 
The meeting then adjourned to take part in the proceedings of the 
National Educational Association. The next meeting of the State 
association will be held at Easton, Talbot county, the executive 
committee to designate the time. 


SCHOOLS. 


HIvisrpe SEMINARY, at Bridgeport, Coan., is well worthy of its 
usual liberal patronage, although passing into new hands. The 
successors of Miss Randall are Miss Stone, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
a lady of many years experience in the higher departments of in- 
struction, and peculiarly adapted to appreciate the home wants of 
boarding pupils in .her care; Miss Slade, of Fall River, Mass., 
lately and for the past two years a successfui teacher in a well- 
known school in Brooklyn, N. Y., who comes endorsed by the 
strongest educational interests in New England; and Miss 
Knowles, of Bridgeport, a well-known graduate of Vassar, and 
interested in the highest standard of education. The school year 
begins September 13, and the character of the school, its excellent 
location,.and the rates of board and tuition are guarantees of a 


successful year. 


Cuauncy-HAtt Scuoo..—The forty-eighth annual catalogue of 
teachers and pupils of Chauncy-Hall School, Boston, furnishes 
complete evidence as to the efficiency and success of this well- 
established school. We have had occasion to refer to the great 
value of good private schools as exercising a beneficial influence 
upon the public-school work, and in Boston no school exists which 
in its character and history has so large claims upon the public 
for its patronage. Its claims are, in fact, too well known to need 
urging. The talent of the faculty, the scope of its instruction 
from the commencement to the close of a complete school educa- 
tion, the complete appointments of the school in its furnishings, 
apparatus, etc., the favorable terms to students, the regulations, 
discipline and military drill of the school, with other most excel- 
lent features, continue to recommend this school and to sustain its 
patronage. A post-graduate course will be opened in September, 
intended for graduates of high schools and others who are not 
able to take a four years’ course of higher education, but who 
would like a year of broader study than is afforded by the curric- 
ulum of any preparatory school. This course will be of a literary 
and scientific character, under the best teachers. This new feature 
of work will give greater efficiency to this thoroughly appointed 
institution. 


THE MONTEBELLO LaptEs’ INSTITUTE, at Newbury, Vt., affords 
superior facilities for mental and moral culture. In the boarding 
department the young ladies are under Miss Tenney’s immediate 
care, and no pains are spared to give them a pleasant Christian 
home. Five teachers are constantly engaged with the. various 
classes, and every pupil is required to master the studies pursued. 
The school should enjoy a liberal patronage. 


GLENWOOD CLASSICAL SEMINARY, at West Brattleboro, Vt., 
opens August 30, under the associate principals, Hiram Orcutt, 
A.M., and V. F. Lang, A.M. The location and surroundings, the 
objects of the school, course of study, home influence, moral and 


physical culture, commend it to public favor. 


city college, Monday, July 10, Dr. James L. Bryan presiding, A. _ 
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Foreign Notes. 


ENGLAND.—During some excavations in the ruins of an old ab- 
bey at Nuneaton, county of Warwick, a stone coffin was found 
containing human bodies, others with Maltese and Latin crosses, 
besides some tesselated pavement, encaustic tiles, sculptured stones, 
etc. The excavations are watched with interest, as it is hoped 
that additional relics, illustrating the past grandeur of the abbey, 
may yet be brought to light. . . . A sum of money having 
been contributed for a memorial of Charles Lamb, it has been de- 
cided to found therewith an annual prize as a reward for the best 
essay to be written by the boys of his old school, Christ’s Hospital, 
London, sometimes called the Blue-Coat School. The prize will 
be a silver medal, with a portrait on one side of the author of the 
“ Essays of Elia,” and on the other a wreath with an appropriate 
inscription. . . . The dedication of the splendid new chapel 
of Keble College at Oxford drew together, at the seat of the an- 
cient university, a brilliant gathering of the literary celebrities of 
England to do honor to the memory of the author of the Christian 
year. Lieutenant Cameron, the African explorer, whose return to 
his native land after a long absence has been lately announced, has 
been made by the queen of England, a Companion of the Bath, in 
recognition of the distinguished services he has rendered to scien- 
tific research. . . Mr. Wright, of Bloomsbury, a well-known collec- 
tor has lately received a perfect specimen of a fossi! turtle from the 
Upper Chalk of Maestricht, four feet one inch long and twenty-" 
two inches wide; it is more than twice as large as any English 
specimen, and is indeed the largest known. 

LITERATURE IN JAPAN.—An English missionary thus describes 
the appearancc of the streets of Japan: “There is but one good 
street in the city, built two or three years ago ; a fine, broad way, 
about two miles long, planted with trees, and embellished with 
good buildings. One might imagine oneself sauntering down the 
chief street of an European capital. Seeing a bookseller’s shop I 
entered, and was surprised to find the works of John Stuart Mill, 
Carlyle, Macaulay, and other authors, English and American, but 
chiefly in American editions. I visited also a shop for the sale of 
Christian books. If a missionary may not live in Yedo he can do 
something almost equally profitable to his work: he can establish 
depéts for the sale of his books and appoint his converts to look 

after them. We found a Japanese Christian family planted by the 
American Mission in the busiest and most respectable thorough- 
fares of the city, selling Bibles and books delineating Biblical 
truth. The “ Pilgrim’s Progress” was made conspicuous by its 
large type and striking illustrations, The curiosity of the Japan- 
ese is insatiable ; and if not like the Hindoos, profound thinkers, 
they are eager students. I was touched by the pains the people 
take to amuse their children. They evidently have a great affec- 
tion for them. Many of the shops are wholly. devoted to children: 
toys of every description, and toys that baffle description, are in- 
vitingly arranged in windows, and hung out before shop-doors to 
attract little customers. Here and there a crowd of urchins turn 
up their faces to a mountebank, or watch the scenes of a Punch 
and Judy drama. They have a literature of their own in stories 
and picture-books, the picture being made to tell the story where 
the children cannot read, and the text added for those who can.” 


IraLy.—L’ Annolatore says, “ We are happy to notice the many 
improvements which have been brought to pass in the matter of 
publication through the agency of the municipal authorities of 
Rome. This is principally owing to the lively zeal of excellent 
Syndic, and the intelligent labors of Signor Pignetti the superintend- 
ent, and Professor Santini, the inspector of schools. And not only 
have they stimulated the action of teachers, but they have visited 
the buildings to note the deficiencies that existed, and to provide 
for any ameliorations that were possible. We unite our voices to 
the praises of all worthy men in order to encourage the author- 
ities in this renewal of perfect order and morality in study, of 
which Rome ought to offer an example to the other cities of the 
kingdom.” The Marquis Alfieri di Sostegro has suc- 
ceeded in forming a committee of the Italian Association for liberal 
education. The president of this committee is Prince di Teaao. 


INSTRUCTION 1N PoRTUGAL.—Z/ Magisterio Espanol has trans- 
lated from a Portuguese journal and gives the following data as to 
what is now spending in Portugal for educational work, taken from 
the report of the commission : Work of inspection, 28,000,000 reis ; 
normal school teachers of the first class, 5,000,000 reis; normal 
school teachers of the second class, 15,000,000 reis ; normal school 
pupils, boarders, 42,240,000 reis ; elementary and superior schools, 
471,000,000 reis. Of the above the government provides 48,000,- 
000 reis, the cost of inspection and salaries of normal-school teach- 
ers, and the balance will be defrayed by the municipalities and dis- 
tricts in which the schools are situated. 


BELcws. — LeProgrds states that the two normal schools of 
Liége and Mons have cost already more than a million and a half 
of francs, and that another half million will be necessary to com- 
plete and furnish the building with all that is necessary for their 
proper working. Two others on a similar scale are to be erected 
at Ghent and Bruges, and at a future day the number will be in- 
creased to six. La Progr?s thinks that less money might be spent 
upon each of these establishments ; in that way a greater number 
could be created of such institutions, the need of which is $0 ar- 
gently felt throughout the kingdom. 


Journal of Education, published at Boston, U. S., in its estimable 
number of rst of April, referring to a statement in which we com- 
pared the position of Spanish teachers with those of other nations, 
and regretting that the comparison is so much to the disadvantage 
of the former, expresses its pleasures at the recent appointment of 
the editor of this journal (Z/ Magisterio Espaftol) as head of the 
administration, etc. In the name of Spanish teachers, in so far as 
the Mew-England Fournal interests itself for them, and in the 
name of our editor, for its honorable notice of his appointment, we 
give the warmest thanks to our estimable colleague. — [Z/ Magis- 
terio Espattol of 10 of Fune, 1876.) 

— A letter in the London Zimes from Mr. Herman Simson, 
mentions that his brother has recently ascended in a steamer the 
river Ica or Putumayo for about a thousand miles without any 
special difficulty for a boat of light draught. This river empties 
into the Amazon about seventeen hundred miles from the sea, and 
the value must then be quite apparent of such communication with 
the large tracts of country east of the Cordilleras, of which the 
produce is now conveyed, with great difficulty and expense, to the 
Pacific coast, to be thence shipped by circuitous routes to Europe. 

— Ina report of M. Levasseur to the Academia des Sciences of 
Paris, it appears that France is now spending seventy-one millions 
of francs for primary instruction, of which a part is paid by the 
State and the remainder by the communes and the parents of the 
pupils, and this is more than is spent for that purpose by any other 
nation of Continental Europe. In the proportion of scholars to 
the population Germany surpasses France, as the former has 15 
per cent. to 13 per cent. in the latter. 

— The English bishop of Gibraltar has issued a pastoral letter 
against the gambling establishment at Monaco, near Nice, which 
was read in all the English chapels along the Mediterranean from 
Marseilles to Rome. The pastors of the French and German 
chapels, and even Scottish chaplains and Romish priests have 
united to bear testimony against this hot-bed of evil. 

— A Chinese History, in eight volumes, of the last war between 
France and Germany, has lately been presented to the library of 
the British Museum; the materials, as the authors say, being 
chiefly collected from the columns of the newspapers of the day. 
— Professor Nordenskjold left Gothenburg on the roth July in 
a steamer of 163 tons and proceeded to the mouth of the river 
Jenesei ; the object of the cruise being to try and prove the exist- 
ence of a maritime route between Norway and the coast of Siberia. 


Current Literature. 


ILLUSTRATED LESSONS IN OUR LANGUAGE; or, How to Speak 
and Write Correctly, Designed to teach English Grammar with- 
out its technicalities. By G. P. Quackenbos, LL.D. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co., 549 and 551 Broadway; 1876. . 

The author has written a very simple book to instruct children 
in a very simple way in the use of language. The lessons are in- 
ductive and progressive, and leave out of sight all forms of inflec- 
tions and conjugations, rules and exceptions. It might have been 
as well, perhaps, to have placed the rule, the statement, the infer- 
ence, or the conclusion at the close of each lesson for the pupil to 
memorize, but the author, probably remembering the hard memory 
toils of his own boyhood, has seen fit kindly to spare weary hours 
and worthless efforts to the children. We hope he has not made 
a mistake in the other extreme. Memory must be exercised, and 
if it is not made a beast of burden will do the child an infinite deal 
of good service. The theory of this little book is good, and now 
if practical teachers will tell us its value in the class-room, we shall 
gladly hear what they have to say. 


— The sixteenth and last volume of the American Cyclopedia, 
published by the Appletons, is completed for distribution. It 
contains the letters TRO to ZYM, within the compass of 844 
pages, and the articles are of the same character in scope and 
schelarship as those in the previous volumes. The article, the 
United States, with its maps illustrating the outlines of our States 
and territories, is alone worth the price of the volume. It has 


by Rev. Dr. Conant. It is now in press and will be ready for dis- 
tribution in the autumn. It is well known that the publishers ex- 
pected to complete the whole work in sixteen volumes of 800 
pages each. Each volume, after the sixth, has between 800 and goo 
pages, and an. additional volume, which is indispensable as a key 
to the whole work, shows the intent of the publishers to make com- 
plete and perfect work. This index-volume will be to the whole 
work what the special indexes are to separate volumes, and will 
be invaluable to the owners of this splendid work. We wish, in 
our notice of the last volume, to speak especially of the maps and 
illustrations of various kinds which fill these volumes. As works 
of accurate as well as artistic value they will certainly be univer- 
sally prized. A folio volume containing upwards of 4,000 engrav- 
ing is now on exhibition at the Centennial, and a duplicate of the 
same may be seen at the New-England agency, H. Vincent Butler, 
Esq., 47 Franklin street, Boston. The Cyclopedia, as a whole, 
challenges critical study and comparison with any completed work 
of the kind in America, and the immense cost to publishers should 
be fully met by an appreciation and compensating patronage. The 
publishers in their special circular, announce : 


been found necessary to publish a separate index volume, prepared R 


tion book, just as during its progress to completion, and we trust 
our agents will appreciate this positive adherence to price, which 
is to their advantage, and to the credit and character of the busi- 
ness in which they are engaged. It would be extremely unfair and 
unjust toward those who have sustained and upheld us in this large 
undertaking, by receiving and paying for the volumes as issued, to 
ascertain that they had n unfairly dealt with in being able to 
purchase the work at a less price when completed. 

— No more popular author, if we estimate this quality by the 
sale of his works, has appeared in the West, than Prof. William 
Matthews, LL.D., of Chicago. His Getting on in the World and 
The Great Conversers, have found a host of interested and instructed 
readers. Prof. Matthews has now prepared a volume for popular 
reading, on Words: their Use and Abuse. He does notin this 
work claim to have written a book for scholars, although scholars 
will be delighted by its reading. It is full of good, useful, and 
practical thoughts on language, and will be of much service to the 
great class of readers who have hitherto read Prof. Matthews’s 
books with delight. S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, publish this 
work, in their usual style of excellence and good taste, Price of 
both, $2.00. 

— The Echo Club. By Bayard Taylor. Price $1.50; J. R. Os- 
good & Co,, Boston ; 1876, These writings are a part of the di- 
versions of an amateur literary club, of which the author was a 
member. Burlesque imitation of authors, and “jest and youthful 
jollity,” were the amusement and relaxation of these young poets, 
and he who would know how the wise recreate should read this 
volume. The wit and wisdom of the work will not have a very 
long life, and are only published to allow others to while away a 
pleasant hour in company with a group of genial good fellows 

— J. R. Osgood & Co. have added Recollections of Barry Corn- 
wall and some of his Friends, by J. T. Fields, to their “ Vest- 
Pocket Series.” . . The same firm also republish Emerson's 
Representative Men, in uniform style with the other volumes re- 
cently noticed in the JOURNAL. The new edition, in a new dress, 
will attract fresh attention to an author whom it is always a rich 
delight to listen to. He is always telling you something thought- 
ful, fresh, and suggestive ; and the Philosopher of Concord will 
have readers for long years to come, on account of his method of 
interpreting life and character. 

— Studies in Articulation : A Study and Drill-Book in the Al- 
phabetic Elements of the English Language. By Jas. H. Hoose, 
A.M., principal of the State Normal School at Cortland, N. Y. 
Price 50 cts.; Syracuse, N. Y.; C, M. Bardeen, publisher. This 
book contains a very scholarly and thorough analysis of the ele- 
ments of English articulation, and this with the drill exercise in 
concert vocal utterance renders it a valuable manual for teachers 
and schools. 

— Achsah, a story of New England life and manners, is having 
an excellent sale. The author has given his readers, under a 
most enjoyable style, some of the freshest, brightest, and pleas- 
antest thoughts, and maintains a strong and healthy interest to 
the close of his work. Published by Lee & Shepard. 

— Comparative Zodlogy, Structural and Systematic. For use in 
Schools and Colleges, By James Orton, A.M., Professor of Nat- 
ural History in Vassar College. New York: Harper & Brother, 
publishers. 1876. For sale by A. Williams, Boston, price $2.00. 


The Centennial Exhibition. 


Location of the Several Educational Exhibits, and Time when 
Representatives will be Present to Receive Visitors. 


States. Location.* Representatives. Time. 
Great Britain, B 23-25 Commissioners, 5 
Hawaii, 10-14 H. R. Hitchcock, g-12 & 3-5 
Egypt, N 12-15 Commissioners, 9- 
Denmark, H 69 T; Schmidt, Wed.Th. 10-12 & 2-4 
Sweden, School House, Mr. Meyerberg, 10-5 
Italy, H 3-4 Mr. Dassi, 9-5 
Brazil, H 59-60 Ph. da Matta, 10-5 

um, 56-5 r. Gody, 
Switzerland, H 53-54 Mr 
Austria, 23-28 Commissioners, 9-5 
Germany, P 29-38 do. 9-5 
France, H 47-52 do. 9-5 
Canada, H 18-22 Mr. May, 2-5 
ussia, P 19-21 Commissioners, 9-5 
Mach.Hall, E 23 i 


do. 9-5 
{apan, do. Mon.Wed.Sat. 9-12 

. S. Bu. of Ed., Govt. Building, J. Eaton, etc., 9-5 
Massachusetts, East Gallery, Mr. & Mrs. P. D. Richards, 9-4 
Pennsylvania, Penn.Ed.Bldg., J. P. Wickersham, 9-5 


Illinois, South Gallery, A. Gregory, II A.M 

Michigan, “Mr. Jacobs, 10-12 & 2-5 
Wisconsin, Mr. Sweet, 10-12 & 2-5 
New Hampshire, “ « Mr. Morrill, 9-5 
Maryland, 9-5 

Ohio, S. Humphrey, 16-12 & 
Indiana, r. Smart, 10-12 & 2-5 
Hampton, J. B. Tour, 10-12 
Missouri, Mrs, J. H. Evans, & 1-5 
Iowa, Mr. Perkins, g-12 & 1-5 
Maine, Johnson, g-12 & 1-5 
Rhode Island, Mr. Perkins, & 1-5 
New Jersey, “ “9 Miss Ida Hayes, g-12 & 1-5 
Connecticut, do. g-12 & 1-5 
Froebel Kindergarten, near Pav., Miss R. Burritt, g-12 & 11-5 
American “near Sweden, Miss Coe, 10-12 
Cornell University, Mach. Hall, 5 
Stevens Institute, Main Bldg., 9-5 


WorcesterFree Inst. Mach. Hall, 


— Our illustrious and honored colleague the Wew-England 


“ We purpose to hold the work, when completed, <s a subscrip- 


—~ * All exhibits not otherwise located, are in Main Building. 
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Standard Text-Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO. 
63 & 56 John St., New York, 


If School Officers and Teachers wish to keep up with the 
best methods of instruction, they will do well te examine 
these New Booxs, before making introductions into the 
schools under their control. 


1 2 
PENMANSHIP. 
Price. duction. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner's 
Copy-Books, 12 Nos., each 
do. Primary Tracing Books, Nos. 1 and 2, 10 o7 


do. Primary Short Course, Nos. 2 and 3, 10 07 
do. |New Manual of Penmanship ........ 25 85 
do. New Mounted Tablets .............. 375. 250 
do. New Sheet Tablets.................. 2 50 1 70 
do. Steel Pens, Nos. 8 and 117........... 1 25 83 
do. do. Nos. 7, 333,455, andeng., 1 00 67 
Potter & 

Copy Books, 15 Nos., each......... 15 10 
do. Writing Charts, 8 Nos. .............. 450 300 
do. Penmanship Explained .............. 1 00 70 


The long established reputation, and universally acknow]- 
value of the systems of Penmanship vender’ it 
wholly unnecessary to insert any commendation, of which 
could furnish volumes from the best teachers 


BARTHOLOMEW’S 


Industrial Drawing-Buoks and Primary Caris, 


NOW COMPLETE. 


Free-Hand Series, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, each.. 20 1 
Geometric Series, Nos. and &, each 20 
Model and Obj AN 20 13 
Perspective, No. 10 «--+++++sseeseeeceeeees 20 13 
Teacher’s Manual, or Guide to above....-... 200 1 34 
Primary Drawing-Cards, three Nos., 1, 2, 3, 

_ 20 lessons each, per set.............. 20 13 
Prim. Writing-Cards, No. 4, set of 9 lessons, 10 07 
Guide to Drawing-Cards, Nos. 1,2,3....... 1 00 67 
Monthly Examination Exercises, per 100.--. 1 00 67 

uarterly Special Exam. Exercises, per 100, 2 00 134 

lank Drawing-Books 25 
Drawing-Book Covers ....... Sy 60 


Teacher’s Guide to Primary Cards. 
We believe that any teacher of ordinary ay can, by its 
use, give successful instruction in pri: wing. Iti 
beautifully illustrated, and zi 


Teacher’s Manual to Drawing-Books, 


This volume contains 58: illustrations, and is a beautiful 
work of art, — valuable alike to the teacher, draughtsman, 
architect, and student of ornamental and industrial art. 


MecVicar’s National Spelling Blanks. 
IN THEEE NUMBERS. 
No. 2, Words and Definitions.............. 12 08 
No. 3, Words, Definitions, and Sentences .. 12 08 


A Blotter is furnished with each Book. 


Patterson’s Complete Composition Book. 


IN FOUR NUMBERS. 


No.3, ‘ 84 “ bound incloth .... 35 23 
Naq © ex.cl., leather backs, 50 33 
BOOK-KEEPING. 
Hanaford & Payson’s Single-Entry ........ fo 75 fo 50 
lanks for same, four in set............ 45 30 
H. & P.’s Double and Single-Entry ....... 1 50 I 00 
Blanks for same, four im set ............ 75 50 
Key to Book-keeping........ 5 30 
Potter & Hammond's Single & Double-Ent. 1 15 80 
Blanks £06 0000s 94 65 
P. & H.’s High-School Book-keeping.... .. 1 25 &5 
Blanks for same.......... 115 80 
Key to Common and High-School edition.. 70 50 
Alden’s Introduction to the Use of the English Language, 
Grammar and Rhetoric combined, 16mo. ---- fo 75 fo 50 


Adapted to any system of Grammar. 


This is an excellent manual, differing from the compends 
of grammar in common use, chiefly in this, that it Zads 
the pupil to think the moment he begins to study. 


Crosby’s Greek. 

Xenophon’s Anabasis, 7 Books, with Notes 
_ and complete Lexicon, 225 1 50 

First four Books Xenophon’s Anabasis, with 
full and complete Lexicon just issued... 200 1 35 
Xenophon’s Anabasis, Text only, new plates, 1 25 85 
Lexicon to AnmabaSis...... 1 00 7o 
\-exicon and Notes to the Anabasis......... 1 25 85 
Sentential Analysis 10 07 


The reputation acquired by Prof. Crosby, as a profound 
Greek Scholar, is of Teself to the 
and completeness of works edited by him. 


{&F™ Specimen copies for examination with a view to in- 
troduction will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of prices given 
in column a. 


Catalogues and circulars sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 


NEW YORK: 53 and 55 Fohn Street. 
BOSTON: 32 Bromfield Street. 
5 CHICAGO; 25 Washington Street, 


mounted, well made, and low priced. E 
for the experiments shown in this paper 
Address C. S. BOURNE, Lowell, Mass. sb (1) 


LISSAJOU'S FORKS, neat 


AGENTS WANTED to can 


vass for THe New-ENnGLAND Journat. The Autumn 

months are the best for the work. No good teacher 
can afford to be without a good journal. Good commissions 
allowed to all who will act as agents. 5 


BUCK’S UNIVERSAL 


Sehool Reeord: 


1876. 


REVISED AND IMPROVED. 


A Complete System of School Accounts in One Book, 
Novel in Form, Unequaled for Use. 


A Record of Attendance, Deportment, and Scholarship, 


_ It contains Forms for a record of Transferred Pupils, Vis- 
itors, a Roll of Honor, a Summary, Names of Committee, 
arid other forms designed to secure uniformity of accounts. 
A YEAR BOOK FOR THREE TERMS, 

Sixteen Weeks each (or less), Sixty Pupils a Term. 

The Record contains full directions for its use, showing a 
new and brief way of making up Attendance records at the 
end of a month or term. The work is highly recommend- 
ed by such 7vachers as Profs. Hagar, Orcutt, Walton, and 
Williston ; by State Superintendents Simonds (N. H.), 
Conant (Vt.), and Briees (Mich): by Superintendents 
Philbrick of Boston, and Parker of Quincy. 

Bound in board, with cloth back. Price 60 cents. Sent 


postpaid on receipt of price. 
Address LEE & SHEPARD, 
klin Street, Boston. 


41 Fran 
CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM, 
678 Broadway, 


1876. 
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To the Working Class.—We can furnish you employ- 
ment at which you can make very large pay, in your own lo- 
calities, without being away from home over night. Agents 
wanted in every town and county to take subscribers for The 
Centennial Record, the largest publication in the United 
States,—16 pages, 64 columns; elegantly illustrated; Terms 
only $1.00 per year. The Record is devoted to whatever is 
of interest connected with the Centennial year. The Great 
Exhibition at Philadelphia is fully illustrated in detail. Ev- 
erybody wants it. The whole people feel great interest in 
their Country’s Centennial Birthday, and want to know all 
about it. An elegant patriotic crayon drawing premium pic- 
ture is presented free to each subscriber. It is entitled “‘ In 
Remembrance of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
Independence of the United States.’’ Size 23 by 30 inches 
Any one can eas 1 agent: for but show the 
paper and picture, and hundreds of subscribers are easily ob- 
tained everywhere. There is no business that will pay like 
this at present. We have many agents who are making as 
- as $20 per day and upwards. Now is the time: don’t 
delay. Remember it costs nothing to give the business a 
trial. Send for our circulars, terms, and sample copy of paper, 
which are sent free to all who apply; do it to-day. Complete 
outfit free to those who decide to engage. Farmers and me- 
chanics, and their sons and daughters make the very best of 
agents. Address THE CENTENNIAL RECORD, 

79¢ Portland, Maine. 


THE ABBOTT 


Pocket Microscope 


Is an Instrument of great 
ractical usefulness to 
Farmers, 
Mere 


Insti uwent ever invented fur examining Flow- 
ers, Seeds, Piants, Minerals, 
Engravings, Bank Notes, Fabrics, 
Etc. By means of a cage, accompanying each In- 
strument, one can examine all kinds of [n= 
sects Worms Plive. The 


EYE OF A FLY, 


or other insect of like rize, can be readily seen. 
It is simple in construction and easy to operaie. 
One of these interesting Instruments onght to 
be in every family. We have made arrangements 
to furnish the Pocket Microscope at the 
manufacturer's price, $1.50. It will be 
paid, t» any reader of this Paper desiring it, on 
receipt of price, or muy be had at this office, 


Address Cc. C. CHATFIELD, 
Pubiisher New-England Journal of Education, 
78 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTING SITUATIONS 

TEACHER can apply, in or by letter, to 

. B. Snow, Manager of New-England Bureau of Educa- 

tion, 16 Hawley street, Boston, and receive information in 
regard to his method of securing positions. 


An Agent just cleared $199 first three weeks selling the 


LIFE AND 
ov LIVINGSTONE, 
Another $80, first six days. Over 50,000 copies of this 
standard Life of the Veteran Explorer sold. 150,- 
00 more needed bv the people. A book of #satchless in- 
terest, profusely illustrated, and very cheas. Aro 
chance for agents. For froof and terms address HUB- 
BARD BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cincinnati, O. ; 
Chicago, Ill. ; Springfield, Mass. 68 m 


Penny Songs 


FOR 


Public Schools. 


Original and Brilliant. Used by Teachers in every part of 
the Complete sets 25 cents. 
Address MRS. G. N. BORDMAN, 
Melrose, M. 


ass. 


AGENTS WANTED} 10 


names, printed from nickel-silver, sent by return mail 

One Dollar. Warranted to suit or money refunded. I es- 
tablished my reputation upon this. One lady, on visiting my 
office, says: “* Why, these are nice cards! I never thought 
of patronizing Mr. Cannon’s cheap concern!” No better 
work in the w I have now about 240 styles of type and 
cards combined. Send Ten Cents for my new illustrated 
circular, if you wish for cards; it will pay you. 

W. C. CANNON, 
65 tf 712 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


The Greatest Selling Centennial Book is 


OUR COUNTRY 


AND ITS RESOURCES. 

Not only complete in our thrilling history of 100 years’ 
growth, but grand in descriptions of our great Lakes, 
Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Curiosities, Natural Wonders, 
and all our Mighty Resources in Agriculture, Commerce, 
Minerals, Manufactures, form of Government, etc. THis- 
tory and Description of America’s Greatest Nation 
and the Centennial Celebration, profusely illustrated. 
No equal extant. Over 1200 pages, with a ‘CENTURY’ 
MAP and a “ Bird’s-eye View” free. Agents are making 
$40 to $120 weekly. 4000 more wanted guickly. BIG 
terms. Address HUBBARD BROS., Publish Phila. ; 
Cincinnati, O. ; Chicago, Ill. ; Springfield, Mass. 68 m 


WE INVITE ATTENTION 
to our METER-DIAGRAM, 
which has received the approval 
of all who have examined it ; 
among others, Prof. Newton of 
Vale College, Dr. Barnard of Co- 
lumbia College, Prof. Lyman of 
Yale Scien. School, Prof. Silliman 
of Yale College, Prof. Rockwood 
of Rutgers College. Prof. Hil- 
en of the Coast Survey, Hon. 

4 . G. Northrop, Secretary Conn. 

Board of Education, and many others. It has been pre- 

red with much care, and is put up in a variety of styles. 

e¢ DIAGRAM gives a full aan Meter, and an English 

for comparison, together with explanations of the sys- 

tem, tables of length, surface, capacity and weight, rules, 
ap) imate equivalents, etc. 

n order to put these Diagrams into all the advanced 
classes in our chose, we shall be glad to give a liberal com- 
mission to scholars and others who will introduce them.— 
Single samples sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents, or a full 
set of all kinds for One Dollar. Address 

75 tf A. & T. W. STANLEY, New Britain, Conan. 


White’s Furnace. 
PLATE IRON. TRIPLE BADIATOR. 


An experience of twenty-eight 
years warrants us in presenting 
this to the public. 

Ithas more power and heating 
capacity than any other Furnace 
in 

or ease of management, /ree- 
dom from dust and gas, and 
economy in fuel, it has no equal. 

The Radiating surface is se//- 
clearing. ‘The Flues cannot 
filled or choked up with ceal, and 
the ashes which ner accumulate 
in them can be easily and surely 
removed. 

Has a new combined ANTI- 
DUMPINGG swith Zever 
and handle, which can be oper. Fume 1875: 
ated by ANY PERSON, and cannot be carelessly thrown out of 
place or turned bottom-side up. Has the most cafacious 
A sh-pit, with adjustable Sifting Grate, ever made. 

AN EXAMINATION WILL SATISFY ANY ONE OF ITS MERIT, 


t#~ Estimates for Heating. and Ventilating all classes of 
buildings furnished on — 
0. W. WHITE & CO. 
70 Nos. 64 and 66 Union Street, BOSTON. 


l 


Numeral Cards 


For all Grades of PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


One Hundred Questions Answered in ‘Ten Minutes, 


“ Miss Walleut’s ‘ Numeral Card’ strikes me as being the 
best thing of the kind I have seen.” — Yohn D. Philbrich. 
USED in the pest Primary and Grammar SCHOOLS in 
Boston. Price $4.00 hundred. Address orders 

to ANNIE E. WALLCUT, 103 W. Sprin St, 

or THompson & Brown, 25 and a9 Cornhill. 


THE ATLAS 


Health-Lift, 


The}Best’in the’ World. 
Recommends Itself. 


InTenpiInc PurcHasers of aay Machine are to 
investigate. the claims of this mest PERFECT HEALTH 
LIFT before deciding. The chea) t is not the best, 
but the converse of this proposition z true,— 


The Best is the Cheapest! 


What are the claims of the ATLas? Any and all efforts to 
overcome a fixed strain,— no matter whether dead-weight 
or lever-lifting,—gives for its results Rygepenvion of su- 
perficial mandien at the expense of the deeper-seated ones, 
and of the nerve-centres: this means unequal development 
or unequal power of resistance to disease. All Health Lifts 
except the ATLAS have the fatal objection above spoken of— 
nearly all claim to be elastic: their makers thus endorse the 
claims of elasticity as a factor. The ATtas is Elasticity 
itself, for it is a spring which stands at Senn, and is com- 
pressed by lifting, hence is perfectly elastic, giving a variable 
resistence from minimum to maximum, and ng in 
the same ratio. This gives equal development only, by 
strengthening of nerve-centres and muscles. 


28 x 24x 20. 
Eastlake Style. 


State Agents wanted. Address Pe 
W. A. KNIGHT, M.D., 
64 az WORCESTER, MASS. 


Pure White Wheat Meal, 


INSTEAD Or FLOUR. 
Arlington Wheat Meal for Bread, 


Manufactured by 
8, A. FOWLE, Arlington Mills, ARLINGTON, MASS. 
An article containing al! the nutritious ies of the 
whole grain. Guaranteed made from the choicest 
White Wheat. ty all Ph sas an une- 
qualed food tor families, etc. your for it. 
Send for circular, to above address. 58 a 


Joseph Gillott’s 
STHEEL PENS 


Of the Old Standard Quality. 
Joseph Gillott’ s,) devcriptive nam 


‘Trape Marx, 


Warranted, Designating No. 
The well known original and popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, NEW YORK. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


H. B. & W. 0. CHAMBERLAIN, 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Philosophical and Chemical 
APPARATUS, 

161 Tremont Street, Boston. 


DR BOOK IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
The vital facts. No lumber. 


By H. R. Greens, A.M. For sale by HAMMETT, 
37 Brattle Street, Boston. 53 


School Furniture. 
“TRIUMPH ” 
DESKS and SEATS; 


UNEQUALED FOR 
COMFORT and DURABILITY 
kar” MAPS, GLOBES, &c. 
Also Church Pews, Pulpits, Settees. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 
0. D. CASE & CO., Hartford, Conn. 

Or E. B. BRIDGMAN 


Andrews Patent. 


157 Washington St., BOSTON. 52 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


A. CG. WHITCOMB’S SCHOOL FURNITURE Manufacto 
No. 73 Fulton Street, BOSTON. 


ry, 


[The above Engraving represents eight linestof Schoo! Desks, suitable for all ages of Scholars, from 4 years upwards.) 


School Committees; Teachers, and all others in want of School Furniture, is invited to the]SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK which has been perfected 


experience. 
ORIGINAL BOSTON SCHOOL SEAT AND DESK,’’ 


and thoroughly tested through thirty years 
has 


stood the test of experience sn have tried and condemned them. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


tire satisfaction in every instance. ” Seats, 


DESKS, SEATS, TEACHERS’ DESKS, SETTEES, &c., constantly on hand. 


‘ 
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chanics, Physi- 
©) cians, Botanists, } 
Miners, and many 
others. Itis the best 
tC 
’ 
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| 
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SCHOOL 


NEW-ENGLAND 3OURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


iv 
 Geachers’ Exchange. 


A GRADUATE of Dartmouth College, of ten years 
experience in teaching, desires a situation to teach the 
Classics. Best of references furnished. Address D. A. A., 
Box 270, Newton, N. J. 8o0c 


Wy anter-* well-qualified male teacher, a member of 
the Society of Friends preferred, for Deptford School, 
Woodbury, N. J. The school is graded, with an average 
attendante of about forty scholars. One competent to teach 
all the branches of a thorough English education will find a 
desirable and profitable situation. Address Samus. W. 
Strokes or Wm. Wape Griscom, Woodbury, N. J. 80a 


ANTED —A situation as a teacher of the German 

and French by a well-educated German who 
has lived in France. e could, if necessary, teach Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, Natural Sciences, and Astronomy. Has 
taught in a high school in this country, and can give good 
references. account of short residence in this country, 
would be satisfied with a reasonable salary. Address Box 
166, Westerly, R. I. 80 


TANTED.—A man (Christian) as teacher of 
Bookkeeping, &c. Address ScHoo. oF 
Practice, Wilmot, N. H. 79 


Hepresentative Bookseller 
NEW ENGLAND. 


EE & SHEPARD, 
41—45 Franklin 8S 


HOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
25—29 Cornhill, Boston, 
blishers, Wholesale Booksellers, and Stationers, 
New-England Agents for the Publications of 
& Cc New York. 
40 will receive prompt attention. m 
OCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
381 W m St., 10 Bromfield St., 
TON 


School and College Text-Books and Stationery, and | science: the results of the experiments are left to the observ- 
New-England ation of the student. 


Supply 

keep a large stock of miscellaneous 
Agents for Books of Witson, Hivxite & Co., Cincinnati. | 
Correspondence invited. tor catalogues. 


CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
Fine toned, low priced.fully warranted. Catalogues 
fall particulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 
LYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., . 
664 to6% West Eighth St., Cincinnati, O. 


23 tea have but a small variety of apparatus, will find the book 


TEACHER 


GINN BROTHERS’ 
New Books for July and August. 


Essentials of English Grammar, 
(For the use of Schools,) 
’ By W. D. WHITNEY of Yale College. 


First Lessons in Greek, 
By J. W.WHITE of Harvard College. 


Revised Editions of Leighton’s Latin Lessons . 
and Allen & Greenough’s Method. 
RECENTLY ISSUED: 

Fitz's Globe and Manual. Fifth Music Reader. 
Gilmore's Art of Expression. Arnold's Eng- 
lish Literature. Hudson’s Text-book of Prose 
and Poetry. Pamphlets of Burke, Webster, Bacon, 
Wordsworth, Shakespeare, &c. ‘Our World’ 
raphies. Allen & Greenough’'s Latin Works. 


Goodwin's Greek ; Mason's Music; &c. 79 
GHELOON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 


NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Olney’s Arithmetics. 

Olney’s Higher Mathematics. 

Shaw’s New Scries on English Literature. 

Colton’s New Geographies (complete in two books). 

Lossing’s Outline History of the U.S. 

Patterson's Series of Spellers. 

Alden’s Science of Govt. and Citizen’s Manual. 

Hooker’s New Physiology. 

Dr. Haven’s & Wayland’s Works on Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy. 

Long’s Classical Atlas. 


JAMES M. PALMER, 


66d A—D Care of Lee & Shepard, BOSTON. 


Chemical Practice. 
MANUAL OF INTRODUCTORY CHEMICAL 
PRACTICE, for use in aie and Normal and High 
Schools. By Professors Caldwell and Breneman of Cornell 
University. 
is work, on an entirely new plan as regards Text-books 
in Chemistry, consists of directions for performing., with a 
few simple pieces of apparatus, a Jarge number of experi- 
ments in illustration of the most important principles of the 


Teachers of Chemistry who have no laboratory for students 
a useful and suggestive one in the preparation of lecture ex- 
periments. Price $1.50. 

Specimen pages free. pply to 

q7ad FINCH & APGAR, /thaca, N.Y. 


FOR WINTER SCHOOLS.— Many 
country schools open about this time. 
Any in want of Teachers should apply at once to the NEW 
ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 16 Hawley 
Street, Boston. No charge is made for furnishing public 
chools with teach F. B. SNOW, Manager. 


Hclectic Hducational Series. 


THE BEST BOOKS AT 


THE LOWEST PRICES. 


McGuffey’s Readers and Speller, 
Ray's Series of Arithmetics, 
Ray's New Algebras, 

Ray's Higher Mathematics, 
Eclectic Series of Geographies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
Venable’s U. S. History, 


Brown's Physiology and 


c., &c, 9 &c. 


Harvey's Graded-School Readers, 
Harvey's Graded-School Speller, 
Harvey's Language Lessons, 
Harvey’s Elem. and English Gr 
White's Graded-School Arithmetics, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Schuyler’s Elements of Geometry, 
Schuyler’s Trig. and Mensuration, 


The Publishers invite Special Attention to the following 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS and B 


The prices quoted are:—l. Rucuiar Price. 


not already in use. III. Excuance Price retail price)—F or first introduction into sehools in exchange 


for the corresponding old books of other series in use in 


Sincie Sauriz Corsss for examination with & view to first introduction, sent post-paid by mail to Teachers or School 


on receipt of the Introduction 
& Manual of Arithmetic (just published), containing S i 
Methods of Teaching, Models of Analysis, and Solutions of Problems, 
Schuyler’s Trigonometry and Mensuration, ° 1.50 1.13 
Ray’s Differential and Integral Calculus, 225 1.69 
Ray's Surveying and Navigation, ive 2.25 1.69 
Harvey's Language Lessons, be "30 22 
Hepburn's English Kheteric, |... 1.25 194 
Thalheimer’s History of England, 150 
orton’s Elements of Physics, aoe ° 1.15 .58 
Gow’'s Good Morals and Gentle Manners, 1.25 94 
Krusi’s Life of Pestalozzi, 225 2.25 
Iman’s Kindergarten Culture, 75 75 
Hafiman’s Lectures on Hi of Pedagogy, -... cobs 5 16 
The Examiner, or Teacher's Aid, 50 
Smart's Manual of Free Gymnastics, .... Geos cone Boos 20 20 
Object Lessons, by Lilienthal and Allen, ‘25 125 
Payne's School Supervision, ones hese he 1.25 1.25 


A number of the Blank Forms and Reports recommended in PAYNE'S SCHOOL SUPERVISION have been 


Published separately for the use of Teachers, Principals, and 
PUBLISHED Ry 


_ WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 
M. TEWKSBURY, Wew-England Agent, 


Ne, 3 Scheol Sireet, BONTON, 


OOKS for TEACHERS’ USE. 


+ Intropuction Price—For first introduction into schools 


Superintendent. Send for descriptive circular and price-list. 


CINCINNATI AND NEW YORK. 


School- Book Publishers. 


D APPLETON & CO., 
* 549 and 551 Broadway, NEW YORK, 
Publish the following 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT- BOOKS: 
Youmans’s Botanical Series ; 


Miss 
In ti 
anual with each Series) ; 


(In Four Series—M 
»  Youmans’s New Chemistry, 
(Everything brought up to date) ; 
Morse’s First Book of Zoology ; 
Science Primers ; 
History Primers ; 
uackenbos’s Higher Arithmetic ; 
‘ornell’s Physical Geography ; 
Harkness’s Latin Series. 
For information, and terms of introduction, call w or 
WM. HENSHAW, 
or J. S HAYES, 
52 22 Sixeet, BOSTON. 


School - Book Publishers, 
J.8- LIPPINCOTT & CO, 


Publishers of 


Cutter’s New Series of Physiol ; 
Sanford’s Analytical Arithmetics; 
Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series ; 
Wickersham’s Books for Teachers ; 
Schmitz’s German Grammar ; 
Walker's Science of Wealth; 
Atwater’s Elementary Logic ; 
Lincoln-Phelps Scientific Series ; 
Lippincott’s etteer of the World, 
Lippincott’s Dictionary ; 
&c., c, 


ea Descriptive Catalogue, with rates of introduction, 
furnished on application to 
J. B, LIPPINOOTT & Publishers, 


56 22 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BREWER & TILESTON, 
47 Franklin Street, BOSTON, 
Publish 


Worcester’s Series of Dictionaries ; 
Worcester’s Spelling Books ; 
The Franklin Readers ( just completed) ; 
Hillard’s Readers ; 
Walton’s Series of Arithmetics ; 
Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Preblems ; 
Weber's Outlines of Universal History ; 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 8.; 
Campbell's Concise History of the U. ; 
Elliot’s History of the U. 8. ; 
Hill's Geometries. 

Correspendence solicited. Address the Publishers, or 


GEO. F. PHELPS, A R. W. PUTNAM, Age 
14 Bond St., New York. 113, 115 State St., Chicago. 


( YOWPERTHWAIT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following favorite Text-books : 
Monroe’s Readers and Speliers ; 
Warren’s New Geographies; 
Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 
Greene’s New Grammars. 
WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES rucervep 
or Merit at THE ViRNNA ExpossTION OF 1873. 
This was the highest prize given to any School books. No 
other Geographies, except Von Steinwehr’s, received more 
than “honorable mention.” (See report of U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education for 1873, page CXLvm.) 
Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, and 
in exchange for Books in use. 
AMES A. BOWEN | 
ALTER H. FAUNCE,§ A 


W. H. WHITNEY, 39 Brattle-St., STON, 
142 Grand-St., N. Y. 56 az 
CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


Anderson’s Series of School Histories, and His- 
torical Readers; 
Thomson's New Graded Series of Arithmetics ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed & Kelloge’s Graded Lessons in English (an 
Elementary Grammar) ; 
Hutchison’s ysiology and Hygiene; 
Henderson’s Test-Words in English Orthogra- 

phy, &c., &c. 
For catalogue and terms for introduction, which are very 
liberal, address the Publishers, or the following: 
ABRAM BROWN, T. T. BAILEY, 

56 Madison St., Chicago. 20 Cornhill, Boston. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
Publish NEW YORK, 


Classics for Studen 


Hart's German ite. 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.): 75c. to #14. 
The Elementary Science e8 (28 vols. ready), 75c. 
The Advanced Sci Series (12 vols, ready), 1.50. 
Putnam’s World’s 
Hill's True Order of Studies, $1.25. 
_&c, &c, &c. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
25 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Whitney's and the Joynes-Otto German, 
Sauveur’s, Otto's, and Pylodet’s French, 
Freeman’s and Yonge’s Histories, 
Bain’s and Siglar’s Grammars, 
Taine’s English Literature. 
Some good Books in other departments. 
Send for Catalogue. 61 


[VISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
Publish 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Mathematics; 
Townsend’s Shorter Course in Government ; 
White's Progressive Art Studies ; 

Swinton’s Outlines of History ; 

Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 


GEO. B. DAMON, 


32 Cernhiil, Boston. 


J H. BUTLER & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
Publish the following 
APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS: 


Mitchell's New Series of Geographies. 

New American Readers and Spellers. 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Histories. 

Butler’s Pictorial History of the United States. 
Bingham’s Latin Series. 

Oxford’s Speakers. Tenney’s Geology. 
Scholar’s Conipanion. Sargent’s Etymology. 
Coppee’s Logic and Rhetoric. 

Smith’s English Grammar; &c., &c., &c. 


Address G. WHITTEMORE, 
56 22 77 and 79 Asylum St., HARTFORD, CT. 


& SHEPARD, 
78 Hawley Street, BOSTON, 


PUBLISH 
Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the U. 8.; 
Underwood's British Authors; 
Underwood’s American Authors; 
Soule & Campbell’s Pronouncing Handbook; 
Soule & Wheeler’s Manual of Eng. Pronunc’n; 
Whately’s English Synonyms ; 
Tweed’s Grammar-School Speller; 
Monroe’s Readings, for Home, School, Public R 
Perry's Manual of Bible Selections, for Public and 
Private Schools; 
The Orig’! Duntonian System of Rapid Writing; 
Methfessel’s Arithmetical Primer ; 
Williams's Getting to Paris: a Book of Practice in 
French Conversation; 
The Latin-School Classics,—Parts I. and I1.; 
Vose Manual for Railroad Engineers; 
Wuttke's Christian Ethics, 2 vols. ; 
DeCoulanged Ancient City; or, The Institutions of 
Greece Rome. 
Miss Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. 


L., PRANG & CO., 
Art and Educational Publishers, 
47 Franklin St., BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing pre- 
pared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SmiTH, general 
supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art-Education in Massachusetts. 

The American Drawing Models for the use of com- 
mon schools, drawing classes, and schools of art and science. 

Drawing Materials. 

Prang’s Reward-of-Merit Cards. 

Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools and 
families. Animals and plants represented in their natural 
colors, and arranged for instruction with object-lessons. 


56 zz 


Prang’s American Chromos,. 55 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO. 
PUBLISH 


CGayot's Wall Maps, 


Sheldon’s Readers, 
Felter’s Arithmetica, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
Tenney’s 
Porter’s Intellectual Science, 
Hopkins’s Moral Science, 
Vere Foster's Drawing, 
Williams & Southerland’s 


Penmans 
And many other School Books.- 


For information and terms of introduction, cal! upon or 
address the Publishers, or 


GILMAN H. TUCKER, New-Eng. Agt. 
36 25 and 29 Cornhill, BOSTON. 


"TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., 


158 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISH 
Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers, 
Ellsworth’s System of Penmanship, 
Ellsworth’s System of Bookkeeping, 

Bartley’s Improved School Records, 

Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller, 
Warren’s Class-Word Speller, 

Zelie’s Critical Speller, 

Fellow’s First Steps in Grammar, 

MacVicar’s Hand-book of Arithmetic, 
Kingsbury & Graley’s School Songs, Happy Hours, 
MacElrath’s Dictionary of Commerce. 


For descriptive circulars and information, address 
TAINTOR BROS. & 
758 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


~ 
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ave the largest assortment in New England of School and 
College Text-Books, and Books in the various departments 
of Literature, Science, and Art. Special attention given to | 
j furnishing libraries and to books or students and teachers of 
i all grades, whe are invited to call and examine. 23 PT 
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| Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton’s Geographies; 
Gray's Botanies ; &. 
For New-England States address 
sou 
™ 


